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Oriental Rugs Our Specialty 









We operate the largest plant in the Union and our 
years of practical experience is at your service. 







If you desire advice we have an informa- 
tion bureau for all inquiries. 
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232 - 234-236 EAST 40th STREET 
( 4561 ) | NEW YORK 
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FACT & COM MENT 





VERY man in every industry, whether he works 
with his head or his hands, will be interested in 
the experience that Seattle has had. 

For the past three years, Seattle has 
been controlled by a radical element of 
organized labor, and production was 
so much restricted that her big ship- 
‘yards, lumber mills and many of her lesser industries 
were absolutely prostrated. 

So the business men organized what is known 
as the Associated Industries. 

Seattle was a hotbed of I. W. W. progaganda, 
and when radicalism took control of organized 
labor, the Associated Industries declared for the 
“open shop.” They didn’t call it that, they called 
it the American Plan of Employment, which main- 
tains that every man shall be protected in his right 
to work, regardless of political, religious or labor 
affiliations and that every employer shall be pro- 
tected in his right to run his own business with em- 
ployees of his own selection. 


What Seattle 
Stands For. 





TABLE OF CoNnTENTS on last right-hand text page. 
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The open shop was established in Seattle by 
public opinion. 

This public opinion was very largely influenced 
by the conservative element of the unions who 
disapproved of the extremes to which they had 
been driven by their leaders. 

The movement is not against unionism, but 
against the domination of radicalism in unionism. 
The Associated Industries doesn’t dispute the right 
to organize, but they recognize a similar right of 
the employers to organize. They deprecate any 
discrimination against the unions, but they also 
stand solidly against coercion or any other abuse of 
power. 

Already the building industries, merchants, 
tailors, dyers and cleaners, jewelers, shoe repair 
men, master pile drivers and others have endorsed 
the move. 

This whole movement started back in Febru- 
ary when a general strike was declared against 
all the industries of Seattle by a movement that 
was conspicuously I. W. W. This movement pre- 
cipitated a general measure of retaliation and the 
business men who were forced to some action, in- 
dependent of the police activities, found themselves 















































































































strongly aided by the better element of the unions, 
who perceived that those methods were destructive 
to labor. At that time there was much open-shop 
sentiment, but as a very large percentage of union 
labor in Seattle was loyal and reasonable, the open- 
shop idea was held up until the men were given a 
chance to “clean house.” But the unions could not 
“clean house.” The radicals were in absolute 





ower;r. 

. The carpenters wanted $10 a day with all kinds 
of rules and regulations. Building operations were 
stopped short and, after six weeks of fruitless ne- 
gotiations, the voice of the public was so strongly 
against the strike that the men returned to work 
at their old wages and with open-shop conditions. 

With other branches of industry, the demands 
were equally exorbitant, with the result that the 
merchants, manufacturers and storekeepers got 
together and they put into the fight against radical- 
ism all their combined energy and capital, backed 
up by an overwhelming public sentiment. 

Seattle is an open-shop city today. 

It is sincerely hoped that things will never get 
so bad in our Eastern cities that a similar combina- 
tion of industries will have to be formed. 

The unions have done a very great deal of good 
work, and there is no reason why they should not 
continue to do good work, but the safety of our 
country demands that there be no intimidation on 
the part of labor or capital, church or state. 

The square deal is all that any man should 
want, and public sentiment can be always de- 
pended upon to back up the man who is right. 


LTHOUGH up to date there is no official count 

of the ballot cast in the November election for 

Amendment No. 2, giving the traveling men the 

right to vote by registration, there 

Travelers Win is little doubt that the Amendment 

Absent Vote carried. In the metropolitan district 

alone it reached a majority of 144,- 

448. Only a few up-state counties are to be heard 

from but the various associations of travelling men 
claim a success. 

This is not only a great victory for the travel- 
ing men who, for so many years have had no ballot 
through absence, registration day or voting day, but 
it is also a great victory for the Upholstery Asso- 
ciation of America, because at the very first meet- 
ing of this association, held December 20, 1915, the 
chairman referred to the fact that the traveling man 
was practically disfranchised. 

“I suggest,” said the chairman, “that if you 
are to have a bill which will give to us the right 
of ballot, that you not only send delegates to Al- 
bany, but that you invite delegates of other asso- 





ciations to do likewise.” This suggestion was 
taken up at the first meeting of the association, and 
Senator Bennett proyyised his co-operation. An 
active committee has been at work.on this bill for 
five years, and if the Upholstery Association of - 
America had never accomplished anything else, 
thev have justified thesr existence in this one great 
work. . 


Albany, N. Y., December 6th 


CLIFFORD AND LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue 


Amendment number two was carried. 


F. M. HUGO, 
Secretary of State 


(Copy of telegram just received.) 


NE of the reasons why the public experiences so 

much difficulty in adjusting its life to new con- 
ditions is its failure to think in reduced terms of coin- 
age value. The man who now earns $6 
per day where he formerly earned $3 is 
very quick to explain why a dollar has a 
smaller purchasing power than it had in 
former days, but he still expects a nickel to carry 
him as far on a street car as it ever did. 

In New York, even the administration cannot com- 
prehend the fact that the nickel has shrunken to one- 
half its former size as a means of purchasing convey- 
ance, and the transit companies have been denied re- 
lief in the way of a larger fare because there original 
agreements restricted the fare to five cents. 

Now, one could hardly conceive a theory more 
absurd than that which would concede a depreciated 
purchasing power to the dollar, but deny a similar 
concession to coins of smaller value. 

A nickel is a nickel still in all its governmental speci- 
fications, but as a unit of purchase its power has de- 
creased to the point where it can only be used for frac- 
tional exchange, not as a unit with which to barter nor 
as an equivalent of any definite commodity or service 
beyond those of extreme insignificance. 


A Nickel’s 
W orth. 


8 Ses strike and walk-out of the printing trades 
which occurred October 1 and which made it 
impossible for a New York publisher to print his pub- 
lication since that time in the normal way is prac- 
tically settled. It will, however, be some little time 
before the regular schedule of publications can be 
restored. 

We make no apology for the fact that some news 
appears in this number which would normally be 
printed in an earlier number. The items so printed 
are of important interest to the trade and are included 
herein purely as a matter of trade record. 
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A DINING-ROOM IN MAHOGANY AND OLD BLUE 


The wall panels are of brocatelle, the wood-trim of mahogany. 
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LIBRARY IN A WASHINGTON HOME 


The color scheme is blue and brown. 














TAX DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Wolff, Miller & Co., Certified Public 
Accountants, 1326 Broadway, New York. 


" ARTICLE I 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXES FOR 1919—INDIVIDUALS 
AND PARTNERSHIPS 








1919 were prescribed by the 1918 federal income 

tax law. Although the normal tax rates for 1919 
are lower than for 1918, the total tax for individuals 
will not be materially reduced, as the surtax rates for 
1919 remain the same as for 1918. There has been some 
talk of reducing the tax rates for 1919. On the other 
hand, the financial requirements of the government, 
including the heavy fixed charges piled up by the war 
debts, are so great as to make necessary every dollar 
of revenue contemplated by the present law. 

The outstanding features of the 1919 tax pro- 
visions are practically the same as for the year 1918. 
One important modification is in the normal tax rates. 
On the first $4,000 above the usual credit of $2,000 
($1,000 for single persons) the normal tax rate is 4 
per cent. Everything in excess of the $4,000 is tax- 
able at 8 per cent. In 1918, the corresponding tax 
rates were 6 per cent. and 12 per cent. respectively. 
The surtaxes, which are additional to the normal rates, 
are exempted for the first $5,000 (no credit of $1,000 
or $2,000 is allowed). On the first $1,000 after the 
exemption of $5,000, the rate is 1 per cent., and then 
for every $2,000 additional up to $100,000 the rate is 
increased 1 per cent. so that on an income of $100,000, 
the highest surtax reached is 48 per cent. For 1917 the 
surtax up to this amount reached only to 22 per cent. 
The total taxes payable in 1919 on taxable incomes 
ranging from $5,000 to $1,000,000, after credit for ex- 


"Tos tax rates for individuals covering the year 





emptions, will exhaust from 3 per cent. to 67 per cent. 
of the total income. In 1918, such taxes exhausted 
from 5 per cent. to 70 per cent. on the total income. 

The accompanying table shows a comparison be- 
tween the taxes payable on various incomes, together 
with the percentages of income payable as taxes, for 
1918 and 1919. 

On the range shown in the table, the reduc- 
tion in 1919 taxes as compared with rates for 1918 is 
less than 10 per cent. on a weighted average. 

The table is applicable to individuals, in- 
cluding members of partnerships. Each partner as an 
individual is taxed on his share of the profits earned 
by the partnership, as shown by the partnership re- 
turn, whether or not such profits have been distributed 
to the partners. If John Brown, a member of Smith & 
Brown, a partnership, has been credited with one-half 
of the profit of $50,000, or with $25,000, he is taxed 
on $25,000, even though his drawings during the year 
have been only $10,000. This will mean that some busi- 
ness men will be under the necessity of drawing out 
a part of their profits for the purpose of meeting taxes. 

Some of the other important features of the 1919 
tax provisions are as follows: 

_1. A single person with a net income of $1,000 or 
over and a married person with an income of $2,000 
or over, must file a return. 

2. The exemptions are $1,000 for a single person, 
and $2,000 for a married individual, or the head of a 





COMPARISON OF TAXES PAYABLE BY INDIVIDUALS AT 1918 AND 1919 RATES 


(Exemption Year 1918——___—_ 


Income 
$1,000) Normal tax Surtax Total 


$ 5,000 $ 240 _— $ 240 
10,000 840 $ 110 950 
20,000 2,040 710 2,750 
40,000 4,440 3,410 7,850 

100,000 11,640 23,510 35,150 
200,000 23,640 77,510 101,150 
300,000 35,640 137,510 173,150 
500,000 59,640 263,510 323,150 

1,000,000 119,640 583,510 703,150 
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Per- Per- 
centage centage 
of income of 
payable saving 
—as taxes— in 1919 
Surtax Total 1918 1919 taxes 


— $ 160 5 3 40 
$ 110 670 10 7 30 
710 2,070 14 10 30 
3,410 6,370 20 16 20 
23,510 31,270 35 31 10 
77,510 93,270 51 47 
137,510 161,270 58 54 
263,510 303,270 65 60 
583,510 663,270 70 = 646 


Year 1919 









































family, plus $200 for each child or dependent other 
than wife. A single person at the head of a family, 
earning say $1,800 per annum, will have to file a re- 
turn, although he will not have to pay any taxes. 

3. Amounts received as interest on State or mu- 
nicipal bonds are exempt. Interest received on Lib- 
erty Bonds are exempt, only with certain limitations. 

4. Losses on personal loans are deductible from 
gross income. 

5. Losses incurred by individuals in transactions 
entered into for profit, though not connected with his 
trade or business, are deductible, from gross income. 
For illustration, a person earning $50,000 in his regu- 
lar business and losing $75,000 in Wall Street, would 
not have to file any return as he has not a net income. 
Under the 1917 law, his income-would have been con- 
sidered as $50,000, on which figure he would be obliged 
to pay taxes. 

6. The taxes are payable in four installments, as 
in last year. 

7. Individuals are permitted to file their returns 
on the basis of fiscal years, just as in 1918, instead of 
calendar year basis. Those individuals who have 
adopted a fiscal year basis will in computing their taxes 
for 1919 have to apply both 1918 and 1919 rates. No 
change may be made from fiscal year basis to calendar 
year basis, unless with the approval of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


























12. Captive pr PrerROt 


A Millard poster in black and white. See text on the oppo- 
site side. 





8. A very important provision permits a taxpayer 
to deduct a net loss sustained in the year 1919. 

“If for any taxable year beginning after Oc- 
tober 31, 1918, and ending prior to January 1, 1919, 
it appears upon the production of evidence satisfac- 
tory to the Commissioner that any taxpayer has sus- 
tained a net loss, the amount of such net loss shail, 
under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, be deducted 
from the net income of the taxpayer for the preced- 
ing taxable year; * * * the taxes imposed by 
this title and by title III for such preceding taxable 
year shall be redetermined accordingly. Any 
amount found to be due to the taxpayer upon the 
basis of such redetermination shall be credited or 
refunded to the taxpayer, in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 252. If such net loss is in ex- 
cess of the net income for such preceding taxable 
year, the amount of such excess shall under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, be allowed as a deduc- 
tion in computing the net income for the succeed- 
ing year.” 


Fortunately, due to the rising prices of commodi- 
ties, there are very few individuals who will show net 
losses for 1919. This section should be extended by 
Congress to cover future years, so that in a period of 
a declining price level, the business man will receive 
tax refunds for net losses. 

Another important deduction now allowable is 
losses in inventories. If it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioner that during the taxable year 1919, 
the taxpayer has sustained a substantial loss from a ma- 
terial reduction in the inventory valuation made at end 
of taxable year 1918, then the amount of such loss 
shall be deducted from the net income for the tax- 
able year 1918, and the tax for 1918 shall be rede- 
termined. Any amount found to be due to the tax- 
payer shall be refunded or credited to him. This pro- 
vision, too, is not very important just now, in view of 
the gradual rise in prices of most commodities during 
1919. In this connection, the taxpayer must have his 
accounting records in such shape as to be able to 
convince the government of the validity of his claim. 
This provision is a very fair one and should be applied 
to all years by amendment to the income tax law. 

We have enumerated only the very important fea- 
tures. 

It should be the duty of Congress to lower the tax 
rates as quickly as possible, as high taxes are in a large 
measure responsible for the mounting cost of living— 
the Government’s problem of the hour. 





Eprtor’s Note—The next article by Wolff, Miller & Co. 
will cover the taxation of corporations in 1919 and will ap- 
pear in our next issue. 
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Above, and at the bottom of this page, examples of Millard’s posters from current attractions. 


THE WORK OF CLAUDE- MitLeanv 


BSERVANT people are prone to pause in front 
() of the Rialto and Rivoli Theaters in New York 

and scrutinize the posters hand-drawn in col- 
ors, displayed in the lobbies announcing the week’s 
attractions. If one appreciates the nice proportions 
of typography, they admire the work of the artist, a 
young man from out of the West named Millard. If 
one is sensitive to the charm of color, the work like- 
wise appeals, and above all, if one is alive to an at- 
mosphere of originality, the style of the posters is 
arresting. 

A few years ago Claude Millard was engaged in 
the preparation of commercial printing out in Los 
Angeles. His specialty was lettering. He had never 
studied art, but he took up poster work simply be- 
cause of the innate love he possessed for dabbling in 
color. When he experimented he discovered he 
had the ability to draw in a whimsical way, and wa; 
surprised to find that his work soon found a ready 
sale. 

Inside of a year he came to New York, where he 
now has a studio. If one were to characterize the 
style of Claude Millard, one would say that he has 
the technique of Beardsley with the color sense of 
Bakst. Whatever he is accomplishing he is accom- 
plishing as a natural expression of a feeling that has 
never been schooled or guided. 

It is a pity that the half-tone reproductions that 
we show in this issue cannot reveal some of the color 
charm of the originals. 

Millard’s work has thus far been illustrative, but 
we should imagine that with a few suggestions he 
could make some unusual designs in dress silks, dra- 
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peries, printed cottons, carpets, wall-papers or uphol- 
sterings, because he possesses to a high degree that 
subtle decorative touch which unconsciously per- 
meates the very atmosphere of his simplest drawings. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY HARRY KUENEMANN 


1—Birds of paradise and orchids; conventional treatment for repeating designs. 2—Count Ragges’ birds of para- 
dise, male and female, with orchids. 3—The white-crested turacou and orchids. 4—White-crested turacou and 
orchids. Conventional treatment for repeating designs. 

















BIRD LIFE AS MOTIFS IN DESIGHM 


ROM the earliest period bird life has been used 
in design to express some symbolism. 
With the Egyptians, it was the soul of man. 

With the Greeks, birds were sacred to the deities. In 

Christian art they represented human attributes, the 

vices as well as the virtues, but following the Gothic, 

the Renaissance utilized these forms solely for their 
decorative value. 

Harry Kuenemann has been giving considerable 
time of late to the study of bird life, especially Amer- 
ican bird life, at the Bronx Zoological Gardens, where 
there is a wonderful collection of birds, unique in 
form and plumage, constituting a prolific source of 
inspiration that should be cultivated by every designer. 

To-day we appreciate the decorative value of bird 
form, but we depend entirely upon the motifs that 
come to us through the Persian, East Indian, Chinese, 
or more generally through the Queen Anne period. 

For the benefit of those who would study the sym- 
bolic significance of period design, we append a brief 
Glossary. 

BIRD SYMBOLISM 

ALBATROSS, represented distant seas or long sea 
voyages. 

ALLERIONS, small birds without claws or beaks 
represented in the attitude of eaglets. Heralds ap- 
ply the term “allerions” only to eaglets. 

BAT, Chinese, happiness; European, maternity. 

BAT, with a ring in its claws, Egyptian, duration. 

BEE, Egyptian, immortality. 

BEES and BEEHIVES, industry. They have, how- 
ever, also been given a political meaning, and have 
been adopted as an emblem of the Republican form 
of government. Napoleon I adopted the golden bee 
as his badge and the third Napoleon also used it. 

BUTTERELY, Egypiian, soul ; Indian, beneficence of 
summer ; European, ethereal soul. 

COCK and HEN on artificial rock-work, Chinese, 
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pleasures of country life. The cock is the emblem © 


of watchfulness, and on account of its matutinal 
welcome of the sun is placed on the top of steeples; 
it is also associated with St. Peter in his hour of 
humiliation. 

CORMORANT, utilized on the arms of Liverpool. 

CRANE, Chinese, immortality. 

CROW, Chinese, evil. 

DESCENDING EAGLE, Persian, bad luck. 

DOVE, Egyptian, love, mourning of a widow; also 
in ecclesiastical art, stands for the Holy Spirit. It 
is usually shown with outspread wings and tail, as 
though plunging down from the clouds, and is sur- 
rounded by rays of light. As the bird of peace, it 
is shown flying in profile, bearing in its beak either 
a branch of olive or a scroll. 

DUCK, Chinese, conjugal affection. 

EAGLE, Egyptian, power; Persian, light, height. 

EAGLES are often shown with outspread wings 
bearing books or scrolls on their backs, often flying 
amidst clouds. It was an idea adopted from ancient 
mythology, and is the origin of our eagle lecterns. 
The eagle in religious art should closely approach 
the bird known to natural history; only slight con- 
ventionalising is permissible. 

FLYING EAGLE, Persian, good luck. 

STANDING EAGLE, Persian, good luck. 

FALCON, bird of prey used by sovereigns and nobles 
for hawking, is a frequent charge in heraldry. In 
symbolic art, the emblem of royalty or nobility, for 
the sport of hawking was restricted by law to kings 
and nobles. 

GOOSE, Chinese, domestic fecility. 

HARPY, an imaginary being having the head and 
breasts of a woman, and the wings, body, legs and 
claws of a vulture or eagle. 

HAWK, Egyptian, power. 

MAGPIE, Chinese, good luck. 
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OWL, Chinese, dread; European, wisdom. 

PEACOCK, Persian, fire, light; European, resurrec- 
tion. 

PELICAN, emblem of Christian charity and maternal 
love. Legend said that the pelican in times of scarcity 
would feed its young with its own blood. It 1s, 
therefore, shown in a nest pecking its breast from 
which the blood flows into the open bills of the 
small pelicans surrounding the mother. It is always 
shown as a fairly long-necked bird with a sharp 
beak. 

PHOENIX, Egyptian. Fierce looking bird of the 
eagle type, always represented as rising from the 
flames. It was supposed to live’ forever, renewing 
its youth by periodically cremating itself. It is some- 
times employed as the type of the Church, which 
rises superior to persecution. 

STORK, Chinese and Japanese, long life. 

SWAN, is assigned to music, because it was the bird 
of Apollo, and also because legend said that the 
swan just before it died sang an exquisitely beauti- 
ful song. 

WINGED ASS, Egyptian; WINGED BULL, Baby- 
lonian, Saracenic; WINGED LION, Roman; 
WINGED GRIFFIN, Pompeian. 

WYVERN, imaginary heraldic animal, has a serpent’s 
head and body and the wings and claws of a bird, 
while its tail terminates in another small serpent’s 
head. 





REPEAT LAST YEAR’S GIFT PLAN 
NDER date of October 14, Marshall Field & Co. 
made announcement of a continuation of the 
extra compensation inaugurated last year as follows: 

“For the year 1918 we paid extra compensation to 
our employees. This extra compensation was allowed 
in addition to wages paid and was entirely independent 
of any existing arrangement between the Company 
and employees. 

“The plan affected employees of both the Wholesale 
and Retail Stores receiving up to $2,500.00 total in- 
come per year. 

“This distribution was made because of the high 
cost of living caused by war conditions and was not 
based upon any percentage, but upon our opinion of 
the value of the service of the indivual employee par- 
ticipating in such allowance. 

“Because we believe that the conditions which in- 
duced the distribution last year have not yet been 
removed, in spite of the higher level of wages estab- 
lished since last year, we have decided to repeat in the 
same manner this year substantially what we did last 
year. 

“Therefore, all employees of the Wholesale and 
Retail Stores whose term of service began prior to 








July 1, 1919, and who are still in our employ at the 
end of this year and whose total compensation is not 
over $2,500.00 per annum will be included in the dis- 
tribution. 

“Payment will be made in month of December.” 





TAPESTRY AND LACE EXHIBITIONS AT THE 
METROPOLITAN 
F THE many temporary exhibitions held at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, few have drawn 
greater crowds than the exhibition of laces and tap- 
estries placed on view between June 16th and October 
31st. 

Practically all of the examples of tapestry and lace 
weaving were the property of private collectors. 
Most of the tapestries were lent by Lewis L. Clark. 
Mr. Clark is the owner of a well-known collection of 
tapestries which were woven at the famous French 
manufactory of Beauvais under the direction of 
Philippe Behagle who conducted the works between 
1684 and 1705. Mortimer L. Schiff also loaned sever- 
al tapestries of the same period. Flemish tapestry 
weaving was represented by two examples loaned 
by Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James. 

Of the laces there were inumerable examples of all 
periods and styles; too many to describe here. 





FRANCE’S LINEN INDUSTRIES 
HE National Foreign Trade Council has just re- 
leased the following information regarding the 
textile industries in the invaded regions of France: 

“Whereas the average pre-war textile wage was 
four francs per day, the present average wage is 10 
to 12 frances. The French system of demobilization 
is providing the labor necessary for resumption of the 
textile industry. 

“The linen industry being one in which France held 
a considerable advantage over Germany, was damaged 
more than any of the other textile trades. It is esti- 
mated as one-third destroyed; one-third taken to Ger- 
many; and one-third robbed of brass and copper. 
France, moreover, is not in a position to manufacture 
new linen machinery. 

“Cotton machinery has been damaged less than 
linen machinery. It is expected that 25 per cent. 
should resume operations in six months; all should 
resume operations in two years. 

“The total damage to all textile plants in the invaded 
area is estimated at 50 per cent. In 1913 there were 
2,221 such plants in this area. 

An added element of cost in the operation of the 
restored textile industries will be the high cost of 
fuel coal. Mining wages have risen from 4.6 francs 
for surface work to 12.5; and for underground work 
from 6.3 francs in 1913, to 15 francs in 1919. 
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DEPARTMENT LEASING FROM A NEW ANGLE 


The Buyer Who Is Not Satisfied to Remain on Salary Frequently Turns His Eyes Longingly Toward 
the Possibilities of Leasing a Department. The Two Plans Discussed Below Outline a Proposition 
on Which Our Opinion Was Sought and an Alternative Proposition Which We Have Suggested. 


E RECEIVED recently a letter from a buyer 

W\ who was considering a co-operative proposition 

in connection with the department of upholstery 
goods and floor-coverings in a well-known store. 

The arrangement under consideration involved a 
guarantee to the firm of a certain percentage of profit 
and was somewhat as follows: The merchant would 
pay all bills, provide delivery, porter, transportation 
and advertising expense; the buyer to have his own 
staff, pay his own clerk hire and traveling expenses 
and receive a fixed percentage of all sales coming into 
the department. 

On such goods as might be sold by salesmen from 
other departments the merchant would be allowed a 
percentage for selling, and on such goods as the buy- 
er’s sales staff might sell in other departments he would 
receive a selling commission. 

The plan described involves a number of compli- 
cations. In the first place, when all is said and done, 
we cannot see that the buyer under these circumstances 
occupies any different position with regard to the gen- 
eral business of the store than he does on a straight 
salary. It is true that the difference between his ex- 
penses and what he receives in the way of commission 
may be different from the sum he has been accustomed 
to drawing as a salary, but the merchant who would 
be willing to pay commissions definitely based on a 
percentage of sales, should be equally willing to pay 
the same sum as a definite salary. Furthermore, the 
merchant who risks his capital by investing it in mer- 
chandise must have something more than the rental 
value of his money to cover the risk involved in the 
investment. 

The danger in such an arrangement generally arises 
from misunderstandings with regard to the limitations 
of the plan. There are so many things that are inade- 
quately specified that controversies are bound to occur 
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in an arrangement where responsibility is divided and 
where risks are not equally borne in the investment 
involved. 

As we see the matter it would be very much better 
for the buyer to take up the control of the department 
in an absolute way. This would mean: 

A reciprocal arrangement covering sales by sales- 
men in other departments than those to which they 
are attached; 

Pay an out and out rental for space; 

Pay definitely, either as a fixed sum or on percent- 
age basis, for delivery service, order service, advertis- 
ing, window display, stock-room receiving, checking 
and such bookkeeping and clerical service as cannot 
be clearly separated from the rest of the business ; 

Finance the purchasing and selling of the merchan- 
dise. 

The advantages of such an arrangement can be ap- 
portioned in accordance with the investment involved. 

1. The merchant receives a rental value for the 
space commensurate with the quality-of his location. 

2. The financier who provides the money gets a 
return from his investment in the rental value of the 
amount involved. 

3. The buyer gets for himself such a return as 
his ability as a merchant can earn. 

The point for the buyer to consider is that it is 
easier to rent money than it is to rent merchandise. 
If he is a good merchandiser he has the possibility of 
eventually discharging his indebtedness for money 
loaned, but a merchandise indebtedness, such as is pro- 
posed in the correspondent’s letter cited above, creates 
a perpetual obligation. 





Eprror’s Note—There are dozens of other ways of con- 
ducting a leased-department business, and our columns are 
open for the discussion of any plans which our readers may 
wish to advocate, as well as for any thoughts which may be 
contributed on the subject. 










































































































































































PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Gunther & Herlitz have opened an upholstery and 
drapery shop at 1827 Polk Street, San Francisco. The 
principals of the firm were formerly with D. N. & E. 
Walter & Co. 

The stockholders of the Redlick-Newman Co., 
2101 Mission Street, San Francisco, will meet on De- 
cember 15 to consider increasing the capital stock from 
$100,000 to $250,000. 

The Smith-Hiddick Co., of Los Angeles, have 
opened a branch in the Postal Telegraph Building, San 
Francisco, under the direction of F. B. McNeill. They 
conduct a general jobbing dry goods business. 

George T. Marsh, of San Francisco, pioneer deal- 
er in oriental objects of art, has returned from a buy- 
ing trip to Japan. He found conditions there very un- 
settled, the country being menaced by industrial un- 
rest. 





The stock of decorative furnishings and store fix- 
tures of Keller & Coyle, for several years located at 
233 Grant Avenue, San Franciscu, have been sold by 
the trustee in charge. 

P. M. Kemp, buyer of draperies and upholstery 
goods for D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, has 
returned from a trip to New York made for the pur- 
pose of selecting stock. The new building on Mission 
Street will be ready for occupancy in November and 
this department will occupy the entire ground floor. 

The annual meeting of the Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation of San Francisco, which includes in its mem- 
bership twenty-three department stores and specialty 
shops, was held at the Palace Hotel on October 9 and 
officers were chosen as follows: Robert Ransohoff, of 
Ransohoff’s, president; Patrick F. Coyle, of the City 
of Paris, first vice-president; William Kaufmann, of 
the Emporium, second vice-president; Lesser Prager, 
of the Prager Department Store, nominal secretary ; 
David Livingston, of Livingston Bros., treasurer; 
William Mark, of Mark Bros., and R. W. Costello, of 
O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., directors. 

The Retail Furniture Dealers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia held its annual convention at the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, October 17, 18, with a large attendance. 
In his annual report President S. N. Rucker directed 
attention to the fact that the association had managed 
to defeat several bills introduced into the State Legis- 
lature that would have worked a hardship on furniture 
dealers and decorators and that it had been successful 
in its efforts to wipe out “fake apartment” sales. He 
also told of the inroads that Japanese manufacturers 
in this State were making in the business: Bernard C. 
Jakway, of the Extension Division of the University 
of California, spoke of the important work of the fur- 
niture dealer in the furnishing of the home and urged 
a careful study of harmony. Officers for the ensuing 








term were chosen as follows: S. A. Rucker, San Fran- 
cisco, president; A. H. Voigt, Los Angeles, and W. M. 
Stevenson, San Francisco, vice-presidents ; H. A. Saxe, 
San Francisco, treasurer; W. A. Barker, Los Angeles; 
H. A. Friedman, San Francisco; C. F. Thompson, 
Oakland; L. F. Breuner, Sacramento; George E. Catts, 
Stockton; G. A. Lenoir, San Francisco; W. J. Calder, 
Oakland; C. W. Frazier, Sacramento; W. B. Reilly, 
San Jose; M. Q. Giffen, Long Beach; Sig. Wormser, 
Fresno; Albert Graham, Anaheim, and Gustave Lach- 
man, San Francisco, directors. Fresno was selected 
as the place for the next convention. 

The John Breuner Co. have announced plans for 
the erection of a twelve-story building on the site of the 
present store at Sixth and K Streets, Sacramento, and 
when this is completed will branch into a complete de- 
partment store. The building will cover an area of 
160x100 feet and will represent an investment of 
$750,000. At the present time this firm is confining 
their business to furniture and house furnishings. 

Bullock’s, Inc., Los Angeles, have taken posses- 
sion of a building at 321 West Seventh Street, and are 
tearing this down to make room for a large addition. 

Plans are being prepared for an addition to the 
Meier & Frank store, at Portland, Ore., and in the 
future more attention will be paid to the wholesale 
end of the business. The wholesale and retail depart- 
ments are to be conducted as entirely separate units. 

The Levy Furniture Co. have taken a lease on a 
three-story building at 224-228 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles, and will occupy the entire structure. 

John Chanter, head of the John Chanter Furni- 
ture Co., San Diego, Calif., passed away recently at the 
age of seventy-one years. 

D. N. & E. Walter & ‘Co., San Francisco, have 
leased a new building at 2209 Fifth Avenue, Seattle, 
Wash., as a home for their wholesale branch in that 
city. T. A. CHURCH. 





THE NEW TRAXLER STORE 

HE Louis Traxler Co., Dayton, O., have per- 

fected plans for the erection of a new store, which 
when completed will be the largest in Dayton. It will 
occupy a plot of ground 150 x 200 feet, will be five 
stories high, and a model in design and construction. 
The six floors, including the basement will give 180,000 
square feet selling space. Many unusual features are 
being developed and the equipment will be up-to-date 
in every way. Besides the restaurant for the public 
on the mezzanine floor, there will be a club-room for 
employees, a play-space for children on the fifth floor, 
and a roof garden and auditorium for entertainments, 
lectures, etc. The new building when completed, 
next fall or in the Spring of 1921, will give the com- 
pany four times their present floor space. 
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A LIVING-ROOM “‘KEYED’’ TO OLD ITALIAN FURNITURE 


There is a quiet richness about the furnishings that is enhanced by the plain paneled walls. 
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MIRRORED DOORS AND PLAIN PANELED WALLS 


A dining-room setting of quiet but costly simplicity. No plebian furnishings thes 


though restraint characterizes the whole setting. 
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MORE LIGHT ON PROFIT ACCOUNTING 


There Are Many Ways of Conducting Business and as Great a Variety of Methods in 
Financing. The Plan of Profit Accounting Referred to Below Is That Employed 
Where Profits Are Computed as a Percentage of the Selling Price. 


page 49 of the September ‘“UPHOLSTERER” 

aroused, as was expected, a great deal of com- 
ment, and many men accustomed to figuring profits in 
relation to costs flatly contradicted the theory we 
published. 

Perhaps the feature of the example that led to 
some contradiction was the provision for a 50 per 
cent. profit and a 25 per cent. overhead, which made 
it necessary to sell a $2 wholesale purchase for $8 at 
retail. Not an extraordinary mark-up in some lines, 
we are told. 

A rather convincing testimony as to the sound- 
ness of the theory was provided by a Western buyer, 
who dropped into our office while some of the criti- 
cisms were being discussed. Said he: “I don’t know 
anything about the theory of your article. I read it 


fi HE article concerning the figuring of profits on 


Now, if the gross profit is 40 per cent. of the selling 
price, the original cost must be represented by the 
remaining 60 per cent. 

In our example of last month we found that the 
selling price could be determined by dividing the orig- 
inal cost (dollars) by the percentage the original cost 
represented in the selling price. 

Therefore, dividing an article which costs $1 by 
60 per cent. we get a selling price of $1.66 2-3, plainly 
showing the theory on which the Western firm works, 
for by adding 66 2-3 cents to every dollar of cost they 
are provided with a 40 per cent. gross profit. 

Now, to prove this: Take an article costing $1, 
which would be marked for sale at $1.66 2-3. Forty 
per cent. of this is 66 2-3 cents; deduct this from the 
selling price and you have left the original cost of $1. 

Many men have not the patience to work out 








A careful distinction must be made always between the terms 

‘‘mark up”’ and “‘profit.’’ Mark up percentages must be based on 

cost, profit percentages must be based on selling price. The terms 

are not interchangeable and their percentage relationships are 
totally different. 








but did not dig into it, because in our store we have a 
set way of arriving at our selling price. My store 
demands a minimum gross profit of 40 per cent. to 
take care of overhead and net profit. Therefore, I 
am instructed to add 66 2-3 per cent. to my cost; this 
gives them the 40 per cent. gross profit they ask for, 
and I am satisfied to follow their instructions.” 
Figuring on the basis of the example we gave last 
month, one can very readily determine where this 
firm gets their 66 2-3 percentage which they require 
added to all costs, particularly when we already know 
that the gross profit they demand is 40 per cent.— 
meaning, of course, 40 per cent. of the selling price. 
We know that the selling price must represent 
some figure which has 100 units or is 100 per cent. 
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involved financial calculations, but prefer to use a 
table which gives them their percentages ready- 
made. 

For the man of this type we give below a definite 
list of figures which will guarantee his desired gross 
profit. It should be borne in mind, however, that we 
have not gone into finite fractions in quoting this table, 
but have given merely the larger fractions commer- 
cially used: 

Five per cent. added to cost is 434 per cent. 
gross profit on selling price. 

Seven and one-half per cent. added to cost is 7 
per cent. gross profit on selling price. 

Ten per cent. added to cost is 9 per cent. gross 
profit on selling price. 














































Twelve and one-half per cent. added to cost is 
11% per cent. gross profit on selling price. 

Fifteen per cent. added to cost is 13 per cent. 
gross profit on selling price. 

Seventeen and one-half per cent. added to cost is 
15 per cent. gross profit on selling price. 

Twenty per cent. added to cost is 16 2-3 per cent. 
gross profit on selling price. 

Twenty-five per cent. added to cost is 20 per cent. 
gross profit on selling price. 

Thirty per cent. added to cost is 23 per cent. 
gross profit on selling price. 

Thirty-three and one-third per cent. added to cost 
is 25 per cent. gross profit on selling price. 

Thirty-five per cent added to. cost is 26 per cent. 
gross profit on selling price. 

Forty per cent. added to cost is 28% per cent. 
gross profit on selling price. 

Fifty per cent. added to cost is 33 1-3 per cent. 
gross profit on selling price. 

Sixty per cent. added to cost is 37% per cent. 
gross profit on selling price. 

Sixty-six and two-third per cent. added to cost is 
40 per cent. gross profit on selling price. 

Seventy per cent. added to cost is 41 per cent. 
gross profit on selling price. 

Seventy-five per cent. added to cost is 4234 per 
cent. gross profit on selling price. 

One hundred per cent. added to cost is 50 per 
cent. gross profit on selling price. 





OF SPECIAL TRADE INTEREST. 

— ACCOUNTING,” by J. Lee Nicholson, 

C.P.A., of the firm of J. Lee Nicholson & Co., 
supervising cost accountants, with rank of major, 
Ordnance Department, U. S. A., 1917-18; instructor 
Columbia University, 1912-16; 
author of “Factory Organization and Costs,” “Cost 
Accounting, Theory and Practice,” etc., and John F. 
D. Rohrbach, B.C.S., C.P.A., also of the same firm, 
instructor in Cost Accounting, Columbia University, 
is received. The purposes of this book are first to 
classify the details of cost accounting so that the 
reader, be he accountant, manufacturer, or student, is 
given a well-defined idea of the forms and records 
required for each separate operation and how these 
forms and records fit into the general system used in 
the particular establishment. Second, to present addi- 
tional and specially important data such as a compre- 
hensive table of depreciation rates and the classifica- 
tion of and distinction between assets and perishable 
tools. The more intelligent education in accounting 
given by the better modern schools and the fact that 
cost accounting has become the rule in all intelligently 
conducted industries and its methods have been ex- 
tended to many establishments other than manufactur- 


Cost Accounting, 





ing industries led to the bringing out of this volume 
as an extension of Nicholson’s “Cost Accounting, 
Theory and Practice,” published in 1913. 

The latest work is more comprehensive and in all 
respects up to the latest practice. The book is pub- 
lished by the Ronald Press Co., N. Y. 


THE NEW BUTTERFIELD SALESROOMS. 
RED BUTTERFIELD & CO., Inc., removed to 

361-363 Broadway, corner of Franklin Street, on 
November 15, where they have leased the entire build- 
ing of six floors and two basements, subletting the 
third and fourth floors. The street floor is occupied 
by the sales offices, and it is here that Mr. Zeller’s 
department covers a very advantageous space. 

In the first loft are incorporated the offices of the 
sutterfield Co., immediately in the rear of which is 
the drapery stockroom; the fourth and fifth lofts are 
used as stock-rooms, and the two basements for ship- 
ping and storage. The entire plant is a marked im- 
provement over the old location and every employee 
works in ideal surroundings. 








CONCERNING DYE LICENSING 
HE question of dye importation is exercising the 
minds of many men in our industry and in kindred 
industries. 

There are arguments to be given consideration, 
both in favor of and against a licensing system, such 
as is proposed in the Longworth Bill. The proponents 
of the bill claim that, by a restricted system of impor- 
tation covering the things that as yet cannot be manu- 
factured in this country, textile producers can be 
enabled to compete with foreign producers. They 
claim also that the facility they ask under direction of 
a licensing commission, will limit licensing strictly 
to such times as the dyes to meet their needs can be 
produced in this country. On the other hand, the 
opponents of the bill argue that all dyes which are 
imported will serve to postpone the time when we 
can produce our own. They claim that inasmuch as 
we have been able to exist and carry on during the 
war without the importation of foreign dyes, we should 
be prepared, for the sake of our growing dye indus- 
tries, to do without materials that compete with our 
own dye industries to their detriment. 

Contrary opinions, such as these, go to show that 
in the consideration of any question there are always 
two sides, both of which may be right, and inasmuch 
as the legislature which is to pass on the Longworth 
Bill is made up of men who try to represent the wishes 
of their constituents, it is only right that the varying 
phases of the question should be brought to their at- 
tention, in order that “the greatest good for the great- 
est number,” may be safeguarded in this case. 
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HREE years ago we were in national chaos and “PREPAREDNESS” was the rallying cry that pulled us 
together and put 135,000 men on the streets of New York. Other cities caught the spirit of the demonstra- 
tion and ninety other parades were the result and public sentiment had its effect. 


To-day it’s industrial chaos and the rallying cry that will pull us together is the cry of PRODUCTION, 
an expression of public protest against the attitude of labor, because it is obvious that only by a greater PRO- 
DUCTION can our national as well as our personal solvency be safeguarded. 


Two millions of our people dropped out of industry to go overseas. 


Four millions on this side of the water have been devoting themselves to war work and business has 
naturally suffered. 


We need to get on the job, all hands, everybody. WE'RE BEHIND IN OUR WORK AND IF WE ARE EVER TO 
CATCH UP, WE CAN NEVER DO IT ON SHORTER HOURS. 

The printing trades of New York have been tied up tight because the employing printers and publishers 
have resisted demands of the strikers to slow up production with a forty-four hour working week and a dollar 
an hour for the cheapest man in the plant, the feeder of a press; and the schools teach a man to feed a press 
in ten lessons of an hour each. 


All such demands make for industrial ruin. Imagine the traveling men unionized for equal pay and shorter 
hours, restricting the operations of the most capable man to the pace of his weakest brother, giving them all the 
same wages, regardless of ability. 


Where would we land? 

It is a simple problem in economics that confronts us but there are millions too ignorant or too selfish 
to uaderstand it. 

They know their rents have risen and they can look around and see the reason—there are no new buildings. 

The same rising cost applies to the slow-up in production of everything else. 

Don’t misunderstand. 

I believe in unions, fair and square unions that are helpful not destructive, unions that believe in the pro- 


tection of labor, not preferential groups that put a premium on inefficiency, destroy initiative, and give to 
incompetency the same pay as competency. 


I believe in a union for all interests: bring the clerks into it, the salespeople, shop people, everybody, pro- 
viding they are citizens. 


Let’s make it a union of men who can think in terms American. 
Let’s exclude the man that is not a citizen. 


If, because not naturalized, he is denied a vote, and refused participation in the making of our na- 
tional laws, why permit him to make our industrial laws? 


Talk to your mill and your shop people. 

Put the subject clearly before them. 

Have your associations take it up. 

Agitate it. 

Resist to the last and to the limit, all strikes for shorter hours. 


What we want is a good day’s work for a good day’s pay—not shorter but longer hours, for that alone 
will lead to the kind of production that will pay the bills. 


Cs Be 
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COLOR CHARTS 


See description on the opposite page. 























sitions with no reliable “guide to success other 

than his arbitrary taste can accomplish no more 
than he who in music possesses a good ear but no 
training. We will admit that there are many men who, 
having no technical knowledge whatever of color, get 
their results by inspiration. 

There is, however, no efficiency momentum back 
of their work and there are frequently long waits in 
the intervals of inspiration which could have been 
bridged had they grasped fully the technical possi- 
bilities. 

We all know that the Greek arts were masterful, 
and yet the Greek art was to a great degree mechani- 
cal. Proportions were geometrically determined. No 
architect or designer proceeded with free hand or un- 
fettered pen; every scroll and angle, every leaf and 
floriation was governed by rules of proportion and in 
the same degree we find mathematical determination 
of proportions contributing to harmony in the applica- 
tion of color. 

The diagram on the opposite page is the result of 
a study of the subject as expressed in the author’s 
book, “Color Value.” 

The chart shows on the bottom line the primary 
colors, on the second line the secondary colors, ar- 
ranged to show exactly how formed, orange for ex- 
ample being made up of half yellow and half red; 
violet half red and half blue. The third line shows 
how the tertiaries are formed and so on. 

The harmonies of analogy are the harmonies of 
related colors. Thus if you follow the red and the 
colors made up of red in a straight line upward you 
find red, violet, russet and plum related, or red, orange, 
russet and buff. 

If you would find the harmonies of contrast you 
would follow the diagonal lines as indicated on the 
upper chart. 

The use of black or white is of course necessary 
not only because of their direct effect in juxtaposition 


"Ta man who endeavors to produce color compo- 
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HARMONY AUTOMATICALLY DETERMINED 


with other colors but for lightening or darkening 
colors. 

We know that black and white combinations are 
pleasing. Black always looks well in conjunction with 
white and in this same way, black always looks well 
in conjunction with any tint (a color that is lightened 
by added white). White on the other hand looks well 
in conjunction with a shade (a color that is darkened 
by added black). 

A quick plan by which one may determine the 
colors and proportions of colors to use in a room com- 
position may be carried out by drawing an acute-angle 
triangle, the base of which shall be the dominating 
color, the apex the basic colors. (See lower chart.) 
This gives not only the constituent parts of the base 
colors, but the related parts in approximately the pro- 
portions, safe to use. 
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The absolute contrast of a color is the color 12th 


removed; thus 1 and 13; 2 and 14; 3 and 15. 

































XVIth Century Ispahan Brocade. XVIth Century Gold Cloth showing Saraband design 
Shah Abbas school. on blue background. 





























XVIth Century Gold Brocade. XVIIth Century Needlework, heavy tuftings resembling 
a rug treatment. 


SHOWN IN THE PERSIAN ART EXHIBIT AT THE BUSH 
TERMINAL SALES BUILDING 














WHY NOT CHAIN 


( ie stores are becoming very popular. We 


sometimes wonder, when we look at the in- 
numerable little shops in the big cities, es- 
pecially in New York up Broadway from 59th to 180th 


Street, to what extent they are controlled by syndi- | 


cates. 

Every block or two there are clever upholstery 
shops with furniture, lamps, candlesticks, drapery 
goods and a few upholstered pieces—all displayed in 
excellent taste. 

With the majority of these places, however, a 
great deal of extravagance is put into the operating 
expense. An upholstery shop will have a Broadway 
location and the rear of it will be given over to factory 
work—a few sewing machines and work-room equip- 
ment. 

It is an expensive proposition to carry any part 
of a work-room on Broadway. It would be much 
better if some of these shops would try to handle 
their work-room needs in a work-room district. 

Chain stores are doing this in many fields—shoes, 
hats, haberdashery, millinery, cigars, drugs, confec- 
tionery, groceries, restaurants and banks; telegraph 
and postal stations are chain shops operated by Uncle 
Sam. 

Let us assume that the upholstery and furniture 
shops went into a chain-store organization. The shop 
would be all show-room; the stocks, fixtures and 
workroom equipment would be carried in a general 
headquarters, leaving all the valuable Broadway store 
space for nothing but samples, stocks to be changed 
from day to day, just as they do in the United Cigar 
Stores. 

A chain of thirty or forty stores here in the city 
could afford to have their own co-operative workroom 
superintendent; could buy in larger and more gener- 
ous quantities; could show their goods to better ad- 
vantage; change their show windows every day if 
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DECORATIVE STORES? 


necessary, drawing from the common stock room; 
could also employ a higher class of salesmen and buy 
more cheaply because buying in combination. 


Why not? It is not a thing that could be worked 
out in the smaller towns, but in the big cities, why 
not? Let’s take the average small shop with a capital 
rating of from one to three thousand dollars. Per- 
haps the man that runs the place is a practical cabinet- 
maker, or a practical upholsterer, he may be a sales- 
man, but he certainly is not all three. He has so little 
money that he can’t keep his stock fresh and new. He 
is so over-crowded that he lacks the floor room to 
make a proper showing. 

It must be obvious that he’d do much better if 
working in co-operation with eight or ten other men 
with combined capital and energy and combined 
trucking service, purchasing service, workroom, store 
room and sales service. Here’s a chance for some one 
with a genius for organization. 





EXHIBITION OF PERSIAN ART. 


N EXHIBITION of Persian fabrics is being held 

at the Bush Terminal Building in the Reception 
Halls of the International Buyers’ Club. The exhi- 
bition closes December 13th. 


It includes wood blocks, tapestries, brocades, 
prayer rugs and other articles ranging in value from 
$200 to $100,000 apiece, collected under the authority 
of the Persian government and shown by S. H. Kahn 
under the direction of Charles T. Hoskins of the Bush 
Terminal Co. 


Among the pieces of particular interest are some 
very fine examples of Senna and Meshed rugs. There 
is one tapestry, with yellow background, which re- 
quired for ten years the services of a hundred wom- 
en. It was-used as a throne piece twice a year when 
the officials of the kingdom were received by the Shah. 


A NEGLECTED INDUSTRY. 

DGAR ALLAN POE wrote a story once, “The 

Purloined Letter,” which was psychological in 

so far as it demonstrated that most people over- 

look the things that are obvious. Thus “The Purloined 

Letter” was hidden from those who searched for it 

by being left openly on a desk with a lot of other 
things. 

Sardou in his great play, “A Scrap of Paper,” 
took the same thought. The search for the scrap of 
paper was very thorough. The carpet was pulled up, 
the wainscoting was tapped for sliding panels, the 
upholstering was ripped open, and every possible hid- 
ing place was scrutinized, but nobody thought of 
examining the letters on the table—they were looking 
for a hidden letter, not an exposed letter. 

In the decoration of a room, a window shade is ob- 
viously a fundamental factor but because obvious, it 
has been overlooked. 

Common decency prescribes that it should be draped 


and the drapery men, especially the lace curtain men, , 


have made good use of their opportunities but the 
window primarily is for the admission of light and 
while the engineer has developed the esthetic as well 
as the utilitarian value of artifical light, the decorator 
has not developed the possibilities of the window as 
a medium for introducing effective natural light. 

There is no reason why the business in window 
shades should not be increased if some justification 
was given for the greater use of them. 

A woman purchases a window shade with little 
thought of its value. She realizes that it must consist 
of a satisfactory roller and a suitable shading fabric 
but that is as far as she goes and the salesman hasn’t 
the imagination to lead here further. 

Some years ago, the lighting of a house was regard- 
ed with the same indifference. A light was regarded 
as simply utilitarian. Today its esthetic value has 
become vital and the old lamp shade, green or white, 
has given place to innumerable beautiful fixtures that 
not only control the diffusion of artifical light from 
indirect sources or from direct lamps but that contri- 
bute distinct decorative value and there seems no 
reason why one should not utilize the decorative oppor- 
tunities at the windows. A room that is deficient in 
sunlight, for instance, may be made more cheery if 
the window shade is warm buff or ecru and an over- 
heated room, especially in the summer. months may 
be cooled by the dark blue or green in a shade that 
kills the heat and in the morning, checks the early 
light. 

We think of the practical value of our furniture 
and its comfort giving qualities but we give no heed 
to the comfort giving qualities of the window shade. 
If we would have the room softer and quieter, the 
window shade could do it but no one window shade— 


there should be two window shades always, the light 
shade and the dark shade. 

There is a psychology in lighting apart from its prac 
ticability. This psychology is understood by decora- 
tors and applied in the choice of colorings ; the decora- 
tor understands that red stimulates, that violet softens, 
that gray gives distance effects, that the primitive 
colors are advancing colors and foreshorten the room’s 
dimensions and the decorator appreciates the value 
of the right sort of window shade but the merchandise 
trade seldom gives the subject a thought. 

We look at a line of shading goods and can see no 
reason why pinks, reds and light blues should ever 
be used at residence windows. On the contrary white, 
ecru, cream, ivory, linen color, gray and dark brown, 
green or blue are all right—the softer shades for 
giving added warmth to a room that is deficient in sun- 
light while the grays are admirable for tempering the 
super-abundance of sunlight. The dark shades are a 
positive necessity if we would protect the rugs and 
furniture from the sun’s rays when strongest in the 
summer time. The light shades will not check this 
heat, the dark shades will. 

Again, the dark shades will give comfort in the 
sick-room, the nursery, the bedroom, where in the 
Spring, Summer and Fall the early morning light dis- 
turbs the occupant. 

No house is well equipped to meet the esthetic or 
the practical needs that is not furnished with two sets 
of shades. 

It is a significant fact and one which the manufac- 
turers should give heed to, that the lace curtain men, 
the upholstery men, the furniture men, the lighting 
fixture people, the carpet and rug men have all affili- 
ated with better-home movements and have stimulated 
in many ways a greater demand for their goods; the 
window shade line is the only branch of interior fur- 
nishings that has failed to adopt an efficiency selling 
propaganda. 





The Quaker Lace Co. are introducing very successfully a 
window shade made up of all lace and so constructed that it 
runs true on the roller. 
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A SUMPTUOUS ARRANGEMENT FOR A FILM SCENE 


From “The Miracle of Love,” produced by Paramount-Artcraft. 
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A DE LUXE ‘'‘MOVIE’’ SETTING 


An interior designed to illustrate the acme of opulence in the furnishing of a wealthy home. “Male and Female,” Paramount: 
Artcraft. 

















A GREAT EDUCATIONAL STIMULUS 


It is Within the Memory of the Younger Generation When the Museums Frowned Upon Industrial 
Art and Even the Metropolitan Museum Confined Itself to Fine Art, Architecture, and Prehistoric 
Pottery. To-day the Museums and Institutions of Learning Are Active in the Arts of the Interior 


Decorative Industries. 


UST four years ago, THE UPHOLSTERER urged 
Columbia University to introduce the study of 
interior decoration. The trade backed us up very 

liberally in our arguments and Columbia finally estab- 
lished a course. Following this as a precedent, a great 
many museums and colleges have given to their local 


is contemplating a general class in design and interior 
decoration. 

The School of the Worcester Art Museum has 
also a course in interior decoration which comes into 
the general three-year course in design, covering: wall- 
paper, carpets, upholstery stuffs, lighting fixtures and 


public similar advantages. 

Robert B. Harshe, the as- 
sistant director of the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh, tells us 
that from his experience nearly 
all the museums in this country 
are now interested in industrial 
art. 

“Some of the smaller muse- 
ums,” observed Mr. Harshe, 
“have as yet made no collections 
of industrial fabrics and furni- 
ture but for the most part the 
lack of funds is the only reason 
that is keeping them out of this 
field. I am sure that they would 
all be glad to have any sugges- 
tions from you along this line of 
thought.” 

The Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute of Ro- 
chester will hold a meeting in 
the Fall with an idea to interest- 
ing the manufacturers, distribu- 


Four years ago “THE UPHOLSTERER” 
urged upon Columbia University to 
introduce the subject of interior dec- 
oration. The trade backed us up and 
Columbia finally established a course. 
Following this as a precedent, a great 
many museums and colleges have 
given to their local public similar ad- 
vantages—the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh; the Rochester Athenaeum 
of Rochester; the Rhode Island 
School of Design; the School of the 
Art Society of Hartford, Conn.; the 
School of the Worcester Art Museum; 
the State Normal School of Salem, 
Mass.; the Fawcett School of Indus- 
trial Art, Newark, N. J.; the National 
School of Fine and Applied Art, 
Washington, D. C.; the Art Institute 
of Chicago; University of Pittsburgh; 
the Church School of Art; the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Urbana; the Tu- 
lane University of Louisiana; the Uni- 
versity of Califorma. 


furniture. 

In Newark, they have the 
Fawcett School of Industrial 
Art. Hugo B. Froehlich is the 
principal and in making a survey 
of the possibilities of his school, 
he soon discovered that there 
was a need for a class in interior 
decoration. Up to the present 
time, however, the’ subject has 
been taught in a desultory way. 
Mr. Froehlich is a very capable 
man and sooner or later this 
school will accomplish great 
results. 

In Washington, D. C., the 
National School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art occupies a building at 
1505 Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
course of instruction is very 
practical, and covers spectrum 
color, interior decoration, furni- 
ture construction and _ textile 
design. 


tors, decorators, the home-makers and the children in 
the subject of home furnishings. 

The Rhode Island School of Design will have two 
exhibitions during the coming season, one of them 
devoted to the arts and crafts. 

The School of the Art Society of Hartford, Conn., 
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The Design Department of the Art Institute 
School, Chicago, now has for its head Herman Rosse, 
best known as the designer of the decorations for the 
Peace Palace at The Hague. He was also sent by 
Holland to San Francisco at the time of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition to install the Dutch Exhibit there. 





After that he was connected with the California School 
of Fine Arts. His training includes the schools of 
England, Holland, Paris, and a great deal of interna- 
tional travel. 

This department specializes in interior decora- 
tion. 

The Stout Institute of Menomonie, Wis., main- 
tains a course in interior decoration. They teach the 
subject from house-planning and drawing of plans 
clear through to the application of design and color 
and a knowledge of the periods. They aim to make 
the course practical. 

The Fairmont College, Wichita, Kansas, gives a 
course on the principles of design, house decoration 
and arrangement. The first course is entirely lectures, 
examples and the developing of thought. The second 
includes texts, illustrations, the study of design, the 
study of balance and harmony. Miss Elizabeth 
Sprague is in 
charge. 

The Uni- 
versity of Pitts- 
burgh has a de- 
partment of 
fine and indus- 
trial art. The 
course includes 
the study - of 
color, simplicity, 
design and har- 
mony. Co-oper- 
ation is sought 
with the nearest 
or best interior 
decorator in the 
city for the loan 
of certain ar- 





ticles or visits to 
their shops. 

The Church School of Art, incorporated origin- 
ally as the Chicago School of Applied Art, has done 
considerable work in textile designs and made a 
specialty of the training of students for interior dec- 
oration as well. 

The University of Illinois, in Urbana, Illinois, 
gives two courses in home furnishings with the co- 
operation of the Department of Architecture. One 
course relates to decorative design and the other relates 
to historic furniture and furnishings. 

The Tulane University, of Louisiana, issues a 
bulletin of its courses undertaken in the Newcomb 
branch. Pierce Butler is the chairman of the faculty. 
The regular course leads to a degree of Bachelor of 
Design. The bulletin which they issue is very interest- 
ing, showing the thoroughness of the study carried out. 

The Utah Agricultural College of Logan, Utah, 








Original textile designs, drawings in color. National School of Fine and 
Applied Art. 





conducts a department of applied art under Prof. Cal- 
vin Fletcher as well as a department of fine art. The 
applied art course is taken in most cases by girls who 
proceed through to the professional study of period 
furnishings and decoration. The class has three lec- 
tures a week besides the study periods. Six full-sized 
and half-sized models of various rooms are available 
for demonstration purposes in addition to the practical 
handling of draperies, the analysis of period styles, the 


history of furniture, block-printing, stenciling, batik 


work and wood carving. 

The University of California has been particularly 
active through its southern branch. Sixty-five students 
are now taking three and four year courses and half 
of them are preparing for professional work, interior 
decoration attracting the greater number. Miss 
Gere, chairman of the Fine Arts Department 
has under her a teaching staff of six mem- 
bers. This year 
the school out- 
side of the spe- 
cial students, 
has an attend- 
ance of 235 at 
the lectures. The 
work includes 
the study of de- 
sign, color, ele- 
vations of in- 
teriors showing 
designs of walls, 
mantels, doors, 
woodwork and 
methods of 
treating wood; 
selections of the 
hardware and 
electric fixtures, 
furniture, and 
general furnishings; a study of which includes the 
thorough handling of materials with demonstrations 
and visits to the shops and the problems that are 
applied: 

A—To furnishing new homes. 

B—To making over and refurnishing. 

Not only is the selection of furniture but the 
designing of furniture studied. This includes the study 
of historic periods, perspectives of color harmonies, 
etc. In connection with these classes, the students are 
also able to take courses in artcraft including stencil: 
ing, wood-block printing and batik work. 

The Beaux Arts Institute of Design, New York, 
has established a department of interior decoration and 
they issue a very comprehensive circular from their 
headquarters, 126 East Seventy-fifth Street. The joint 
committee in charge of the work includes Henry W. 
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Original design inside-wall elevation in color. National School of Fine and 


Applied Art. 


Kent, secretary of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Frank W. Richardson, vice-president Art in Trades 
Club, and Horace Moran, decorator, and it is of inter- 
est to note that they publish a list of books which are 
recommended for consultation. This list was com- 
piled from books in the art department of the New 
York Public Library, with the assistance of Mr. 
Weitenkampf. 

RECOM MENDED BOOKS ON INTERIOR DECORATION 

Lacroix, Paul. The arts in the middle ages, and 
at the period of the Renaissance; Alexandre, Arsene. 
Histoire de l’art decoratif du XVIe siecle a nos jours; 
Guilmard, Desire. Les maitres ornamentistes; Clif- 
ford, Chandler R. The decorative periods. Illustrated 
with many original and facsimile prints of contem- 
porary and historic interest; 
Rouaix, P. Les styles: 700 gra- 
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colonial furniture of New England; 


Macquoid, Percy. A history of 
English furniture. 
TEXTILES 


“ 
co) 


Algoud, Henri. Les arts de la 
soie ; Clouzot, Henri. La manufac- 
ture de Jouy (1760-1843); Cox, 
Raymond. Les soieries d’art de- 
puis les origines jusqu’a nos jours; 
Musee historique des tissus, Lyons. 
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DETROIT TO HAVE $10,000,- 
000 HOTEL. 

ETROIT is to have a new $10,- 

~ 000,000 hotel. Work has been 
started and it will be known as the 
Detroit Biltmore, according to the 
announcement made by John McE. 
Bowman, head of the Pershing Square group of hotels 
in New York City. 

It is expected that the building will open for the 
reception of guests on Christmas Day, 1920. The hotel 
will be of stone and brick construction and will follow 
the Louis XVI style of architecture. It will have three 
basement floors, mezzanine floor, servants’ floor, nine- 
teen floors of guests’ rooms, and the sample-room 
floor, which will be on the top story. 


Wes January Furniture Market will be held in 
Grand Rapids from January 1 to January 24, 
dates decided upon at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Market Association, who expect a great 
attendance. 





vures; Speltz, Alexander. The 





styles of ornament from prehistoric 
times to the middle of the Sixtl: 
Century; Ward J. Historic orna- 
ment. Treatise on decorative art 
and architectural ornament; Leny- 
gon, Francis. Decoration in Eng- 
land from 1660 to 1770; Parsons, 
Frank Alvah. Interior decoration, 
its principles and practice; Sluyter- 
man, Karel. Interieurs anciens en 
Pelgique ; Wharton, E. and O. Cod- 
man, Jr. The decoration of houses. 
FURNITURE 

Bajot, Edouard. Encyclopedie 
du meuble due XVe siecle; Leny- 
gon, Francis. Furniture in Eng- 
land from 1660 to 1760; Lockwood, 








Luke Vincent. Colonial furniture 
in America; Lyon, I. W. The 
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Original design inside-wall elevation. 


Drawing in colors. National School of 
Fine and Applied Art. | ; 





GOOD BUSINESS IN MEMPHIS. 
HE following extract is trom a letter recently re- 
ceived from’ Leon C. Bailey, upholstery buyer for 
the Bry-Block Mercantile Co., Memphis, Tenn., and 
is not-only. interesting, but gives a sidelight on trade 
conditions in the Central South: 

“Business here is little-short.of phenomenal in 
comparison. with what I -have done before. And in 
comparison with last year I shall show an increase of 
about 100 per cent. . October shows $24,900.00 sales in 
comparison with. last year of $7,900.00—an increase 
of $17,000.00. 

“I am following the same general methods of se- 
curing business. I am running the free drapery ser- 
vice as heretofore. My entire organization, labor and 
selling combined, is costing about 6% per cent. on the 
total volume of business. 

“Next year the Bry-Block Company are going to 
build a new store and the departments I have will 
get a floor space for selling of 150 feet square, or more. 
I shall then have the opportunity of laying out and de- 
signing the fixtures for a complete new department 
along lines that I have always wanted. I shall call 
on you for suggestions, if I may. Mr. Block is quite 
enthusiastic, and we have figured on doing half a 
million in 1921 in these two departments. This is 
some mark, but we have the right spirit and the right 
methods, and we will do it. The firm is just as 
anxious as-I am to build this particular department 
up to a big institution.” 





A CREDITABLE NUMBER. 

RATEFULLY acknowledging the approbation 
given our October 15 issue by E. C. Carter & 
Son, we beg to extend in kind our congratulations to 
the above firm in the issuing of their November house 
organ, “Curtainology,” which, meeting with the same 
difficulties in printing as experienced by ourselves, is 
exceptionally well done in every way, and marks the 
sixth anniversary of the little booklet. November 
“Curtainology” is not only newsily and spicily edited, 
but its beauty is enhanced by the half-tone portraits 

of ten of the firm’s sales staff. ; 





OUR TAX DEPARTMENT. 

E take pleasure in announcing that we have again 

concluded arrangements with Messrs. Wolff, 

Miller & Co., certified public accountants, 1328 Broad- 

way, New York, for the preparation and _ publi- 

cation of exclusive articles explanatory of the 1919 in- 

come tax law, internal revenue regulations and their 

application to corporations, partnerships and _ indi- 
viduals. 

These articles have been prepared with great care 

by Mark Wolff and David Miller, both certified public 








accountants of New York State. These gentlemen 
are authors of accounting literature, special lecturers 
to income tax deputies and expert accountants of many 
years’ practical experience. 

Those of our readers who followed the articles 
prepared by these gentlemen and published by us last 
year will appreciate theirimportance. We would ad- 
vise our new readers not to fail to read the 1919 ar- 
ticles, as we believe they will derive much benefit there- 
from. 

The first article treats of the taxation of individ- 
uals and partnerships, for 1919, and appears in this 
issue. 





DEFINING “UPHOLSTERY : GOODS.” 


HE Board of Appraisers has recently prepared a 
brief which denies the right to bring in bureau 
scarfs, doilies, pillow shams, bedspreads, etc., under 
Paragraph 258 which specifies “jacquard figured up- 
holstery goods.” ‘The brief is in part as follows: 


“Fhe Government maintains that this lace is not 
‘upholstery goods.’ The Customs Court has defined the 
term ‘upholstery goods’ as including ‘all the interior 
textile decorations and fittings of apartments’ (United 
States v. Mills & Gibbs, 8 Ct. Cust. Appls. 424; Bing 
v. United States, 3 Ct. Cust. Appls. 115). The court 
has not said, however, and presumably would not say, 
that all textile decorations found in apartments are 
upholstery goods. A line must be drawn somewhere 
between such things, on the one hand, as curtains, wall 
hangings and permanent furniture coverings, and, on 
the other hand, the decorative textile articles which are 
found in household apartments, but do not ornament 
the apartment itself, and are ornamental objects in and 
of themselves, or merely ornament some article that is 
found in the apartment. We submit that flimsy re- 
movable decorative fabrics such as bureau scarfs, 
doilies, pillow shams, bedspreads, etc., fall outside the 
line of upholstery goods, since they are not decorations 
or fittings of the apartment itself, and accordingly they 
should be classified for duty outside of paragraph 258. 
The present protests should therefore be overruled.” 





PICKWICK DRAPERIES INCORPORATED. 


ROSENBERG and S. Sacks have incorpo- 

* rated as the Pickwick Draperies, Incorpo- 
rated, to convert scrims, marquisettes and cre- 
tonnes. The headquarters are at 40 West Twenty- 
third Street, M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., being fac- 
tors for the new concern. Mr. Sacks has been asso- 
ciated for some time with Lowenstein & Sons, while 


Mr. Rosenberg was formerly with Eugene Galland & 
Sons. 


MONG recent incorporations at Albany was the 

Frost Furniture Co., Inc., White Plains, N. Y., 

to deal in housefurnishings and furniture. Capital 

$30,000. The incorporators are James G. Bayes, Har- 

ry A. Barker, White Plains, and James P. Hayes, Mt. 
Vernon. 
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EFFICIENCY 


iu THE 





WORKROOM 


In the Following Article, W. E. Kurtz Has Pointed Out Some Very Pertinent Facts 


Concerning Modern Methods of Conducting Workrooms. 


In a Subsequent Article, 


He Will Suggest the Way to Correct Many of the Present Faults and to Improve 
Upon Practices Now Inadequate. zon 


HE aftermath of the war has brought a multi- 
T tude of problems to American industry. 

Most important of all, and deserving first 
consideration, is the problem of steadily increasing 
wage demands, now made with increasing fre- 
quency both by organized and unorganized labor. 

The demands, being the re- 


sult of the steady increase of liv- 


the workroom of the average department store. 
To increase the pay of your upholsterers and 
seamstresses, say 50 per cent., and raise the price for 
labor the same or a greater amount, may look simple. 
In reality, it is very difficult if you still keep an eye on 
volume produced and relative cost. 
At the present moment, 
judging from general reports, it 








ing costs, are usually added to 
the price of the commodity pro- 
duced and passed on to the con- 
sumer, where no difficulty is en- 
countered if you are producing 
an absolute essential. 

In the upholstery and 
drapery business this simple for- 
mula cannot be accepted with- 
out reservation. 

Reasoning from a psycho- 
logical premise—the effect of 
environment on character—it is 
not difficult to prove that good 
furniture and draperies are es- 


Inmanufacturing the im- 
portant thing is not, how 
much time the employee 
puts in, or how little or 
how much he ts paid, but 
how much he produces 
in return for the amount 
paid. 


may seem a waste of effort to 
indulge in any serious considera- 
tion of prices and their effect on 
volume, 

Business is exceptionally 
good. People are willing to pay 
any price. 

There are two reasons for 
this avalanche of business. 

First—For about two years 
the people, including the very 
wealthy, in response to requests 
of the government, have, from 
motives of patriotism and econ- 
omy, refrained from buying any- 








sentials. 

In real life the line of cleav- 
age between essentials and luxuries is marked by the 
purchasing ability of the average family. 

Your Fifth Avenue decorator, and his prototype 
of the smaller city, who is catering to an exclusive, 
wealthy clientéle, need not particularly worry about the 
increasing cost of his wares; his customers will read- 
ily pay the higher price. But to department stores and 
firms catering to the middle class the marking up of 
merchandise in the drapery department is not so simple. 

Frequent marking up of merchandise is not con- 
ducive to a steady increase in volume of business, 
while increasing volume is the only solution of increas- 
ing overhead expense. | — 

This is particularly true of goods going through 
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thing but essentials, which did 

not include draperies and deco- 

rative articles, hence these purchases were postponed. 

They are now buying liberally, despite high prices, 

influenced largely by the prospect of still higher prices. 

Second—The war and war industries have cre- 

ated a new crop of millionaries and wealthy families 
who are building and furnishing homes. 

Against this we have the large midddle class— 
small merchants, salaried men, people of fixed incomes 
from safe investments—=who cannot catch up with the 
H. C. of L. 

A continuous increase in the price of materials 
and labor charges will decrease and eventually elimi- 
nate this, by far the largest, class of patrons of copart- 
mient stores and larger furniture houses. ° 


Even the dealer in absolute essentials is not free 
to act at will, for the agitation now going on in the 
whole country wi!l result in legislative action that will 
curtail profiteering in essentials. 

The questions that present themselves and which 
the writer has set out to answer are these: 

Does the increase in operatives’ wages justify and 
necessitate a corresponding or greater increase in 
prices to the customer ? 

Is that the only solution of the problem? 

Most emphatically no. 

The correct solution is manufacturing methods in 
your workroom. 

In a manufacturing enterprise high wages are not 
incompatible with a low cost of production; quite the 
contrary. 

To the average person the word “manufacturing” 
conveys the impression of a plant employing hundreds 
of operatives, a multitude of machines and machine 
tools, etc. 

As a matter of fact, any workroom of say fifteen 
to twenty operatives can be organized and operated as 
a very efficient manufacturing plant. 

The first obstacle to overcome is the artistic tem- 
perament of the decorator and decorative salesman 
who believes that draperies, because made for a spe- 
cial job and differing in size and style from another 
job, cannot be manufactured without sacrificing artis- 
tic individuality. 

The same decorator will sell furniture made by a 
factory for the same room. 

As an illustration of what can be accomplished in 
manufacturing, I suggest a study of the cloak and suit 
business. 

The American woman is by far the best. dressed 
woman of the world, this despite French creations, 
which, by the way, are sold to America for purposes 
of reproduction, and excepting the clientéle of the 
exclusive modistes, which corresponds to the clientéle 
of the decorators, her gowns and suits are manufac- 
tured. 

The originality of design, the frequency of 
changes in style and the skill required for their pro- 
duction will compare very favorably with anything 
produced by drapery houses or departments. 

The writer is intimately acquainted with a num- 
ber of designers of cloaks and suits and has repeat- 
edly inspected shops of various sizes. 

To convey to the reader just what is meant by 
manufacturing, it will be necessary to enumerate the 
basic elements that are inseparable from manufac- 
turing. 

The essential manufacturing methods that are 
practicable in an upholstery or drapery shop will 
necessarily be few compared with manufacturing a 
highly standardized product, but their installation will 








result in immediate increase of output and reduction of 
labor costs. 


TAKE YOUR EYES OFF THE PAY ENVELOPE. 


Primarily, the employer must take his eyes off the 
pay envelope and employees’ clock card. Neither of 
these has any direct bearing on output. 

The former usually contains the amount that is 
current in a given city or town—is determined by the 
employee’s ability or inability to enforce his demands 
and other social and economic reasons. At no time is 
it a measure of value produced. 

The clock card is a record of time spent in the 
shop, and wherever any importance is attached to it 
the employee merely puts in time. 

In manufacturing the important thing is not how 
much time the employee puts in or how much or how 
little he is paid for this, but how much he produces 
in return for the amount paid. 

Then mere time keeping is a waste of effort. 

The essential factors are: 

Division of labor and specialization. 

Standardizing operations based upon a study of 
the entire process and its various functions. 

Providing and arranging equipment specially de- 
signed for a given purpose. 

Functional supervision and instruction of em- 
ployees. 

Assumption of responsibility by the management 
of what is to be done and how it is to be done. 

Payment of the current local wage for a minimum 
amount produced and a bonus for increased pro- 
duction. 

These elements are applicable in any upholstery 
and drapery shop. 

Their application will meet the full co-operation 
of the employees. 

All artisans and mechanics prefer to do a job at 
which they are most proficient, which is nothing more 
than specialization. 

All employees want to earn more pay and are 
willing to increase their production to earn the in- 
crease, provided they are absolutely certain they will 
get the additional amount earned and their increased 
output will not be used to cut the current basic wage. 

Standardizing operations and equipment will re- 
quire considerable study and change in most shops, as 
the equipment found in the average shop of even 
large firms is entirely inadequate, is the result of hap- 
hazard collection, and, in most cases, was not designed 
to serve its purpose. 

There is one notable exception, the shade-cutting 
table and mounting machine used in the larger shops, 
which results in shades being manufactured and pro- 
duced at a reasonable cost. 

The same principle applied to tables for heading- 
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up curtains, where grooves are provided for creasing 
the surplus that is turned into the heading and casing, 
would double the output of a seamstress in three 
days’ use. 

This was proven by actual results. 

This is but one instance of needed improvement. 

A study of a curtain manufacturer’s methods 
would prove a revelation to the average foreman or 
forewoman. 

Functional supervision and instruction will be the 
most important problem in all shops, as it will necessi- 
tate a complete change of the present status of the 
foreman and his duties, ditto the forewoman. 

The foreman or manager of the average work- 
room though responsible for the quality and quan- 
tity of output of the workroom has a multitude of 
duties to perform that have no direct bearing on pro- 
duction. 

He is usually assisting the sales force in the lay- 
ing out of drapery schemes for jobs, adjusting their 
orders to practicable schemes, estimating jobs and fre- 
quently assisting in the sales. 

All this is very important but has nothing to do 
with production. 

The following process will, upon investigation, 
be found in most shops: 

An order is received by the foreman. If found 
practicable it is turned over to the cutter, who makes 
out the work ticket (which is usually standardized in 
the better shops), cuts and bundles the goods and 
turns it over to the forewoman. 

The forewoman turns this over fo the seamstress 
to make the curtains or draperies. 

The seamstresses follow instructions found on the 
work ticket as to size, style of heading, hems, etc., but 
as to the method of production itself they are left to 
their own resources of native ability, experience and 
training. 

It is not an uncommon sight to see three or four 
women doing the same thing in three or four differ- 
ent ways. 

Assuming they claimed experience at time of hir- 
ing, they were left to do the best they could. 

Only total inability to produce the article, some- 
where near the quality required and in the time 
allowed, will be discovered and the seamstress elimi- 
nated, though with proper instruction and supervision 
she would prove competent to do the work. 

The forewoman and her assistants in larger shops 
are too busy giving out and checking in work and 
examining work to spend time in instruction. 

The newcomer is usually assigned to another 
seamstress, where team work is in use, and, depending 
upon the willingness of her teammate to instruct her, 
she either makes good or fails. 

Contrast this with a shirt-waist factory. 
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Every newcomer, unless her experience is well 
known, is turned over to an instructress, who very 
soon discovers her ability. She may graduate to the 
regular force in an hour or she may receive instruction 
for several weeks, depending on her teachability. At 
any rate, before she is considered experienced she has 
received instruction by a competent instructress. 

(To be continued in December number.) 





AN IMPORTANT RULING. 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Mer- 
chants’ Association that President Wilson has 
signed the order instructing American consuls to 
issue certificates of depreciation on the basis of which 
import duties will be paid. The announcement says: 
“This is the result of work done by the associa- 
tion to relieve American importers from paying largely 
increased duties as a result of the depreciation of for- 
eign currency. Two of the proposals made, that the 
ruling be retroactive and that certificates of deprecia- 
tion be filed a number of days after the filing of the 
invoice, are still pending. 

“The permission to liquidate entries finally on the 
basis of the current value of the foreign money, in- 
stead of on the basis of the normal or standard value 
of foreign money, is of tremendous importance to all 
importers. The abolition of the provision that varia- 
tions of less than 10 per cent. should be disregarded 
is also the result of representations made by this asso- 
ciation, and.it is of importance to thousands of New* 
York houses importing merchandise from abroad.” 


HE Newcomb Macklin Co., Chicago, manufactur- 

_ers of high-class picture frames, mirrors and 
decorative specialties, announce that they have ar- 
ranged for a permanent exhibit at the Keeler Building 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. They will be in room 70 and 
especially invite the trade to call on them when in the 
furniture city. Vice-president H. J. Andresen of the 
firm stated to our representative that the decision to 
maintain permanent exhibition headquarters in Grand 
Rapids was due to the wonderful results recently ob- 
tained from their display at the Hotel Pantlind. Not 
only were they well supplied with new business, but 
the reorders received thereafter surpassed their most 
sanguine expectations. 


HE Home Economics Class, Bates College, Lewis- 

ton, Me., recently listened to an instructive talk 

by E. P. Washburn of the Jack & Hartley Co. on 
interior furnishings. 

Mr. Washburn’s talk was illustrated with exam- 
ples of furniture, rugs, wall-papers, fabrics, etc., each 
arranged in forty-five separate booths to show related 
materials in harmonious combination. 





A DESCRIPTION OF BLOCK PRINTING. 


A® EXHIBITION that has attracted much atten- 
tion has been on view during the past month 
in the American Museum of Natural History. 
It showed the manner of producing Marshall Field 
& Co.’s Colonial and Canterbury cretonnes. 

We are indebted to Mr. Burt for the illustra- 
tions and decriptions which we append: 

“As distinguished from machine work, our mod- 
ern American block-printing is done by hand to-day in 
much the same manner as it was in Europe a century 
or more ago. The blocks are built up of layers of 
wood, the grain crossed alternately. All of one color 
or shade in the design is printed with one engraved 
wood block, or if the design is large there may be 
more blocks for a color, each block printing a section 
of the design. Large spaces may be felted to carry 
more color. Sometimes brass edgings are inserted to 
produce fine lines or edges. The fabric is laid out on 
long, padded, heavily-built tables. These are on solid 
foundations because of the pressure and pounding 
necessary in this work. 

“The block printer goes the entire length of the 
table applying one color, and follows this entire length 
with each color in succession, the blocks being applied 
by hand first to the color pad, and then to the fabric. 
The pad is moved along close to the printer. Often 
each application of a color, especially where it covers 
the larger spaces, requires several poundings with a 
heavy mall to insure satisfactory depth and smooth- 
ness of color. For larger spots of color it is often 
found necessary to make a second application in order 
to supply enough color. 

“Because of block prints being made in compara- 
tively small quantities, and the necessarily higher cost 
of production, they have some additional value on 
account of their exclusiveness. In interior decoration 
preference is often given to materials of which there 
will not be large quantities on the market. Their real 
value, however, is in the pleasing, artistic effect caused 
by the unavoidable irregularities in hand work, evi- 
dent when even the greatest care is exercised by the 
skillful block printer. 

“One part of a block may carry somewhat more 
color than another part; or successive printings of the 
same block may show more or less depth of color; 
or colors which were planned to meet may overlap 
somewhat, and cause, between these two colors, lines 
of a color which is a combination of the two, and 
which serves admirably to take the harsh edges off 
both the colors. This, with the variation in the colors 
themselves, produces a most desirable soft, velvety 
effect not otherwise obtainable. 

“In the following eight illustrations there is 
shown how each of the eight colors ‘in color-com- 
bination No. 525, in design Large Bouquet, is printed, 


with the various blocks in succession to complete it.” 

It is to be hoped that this exhibition will be made 
permanent as an educational exhibit at the N. Y. 
Textile School, established, it will be recalled, under 
the auspices of the Upholstery Association of America. 





MR. KAISER’S RECENT TRIP. 
US KAISER returned from Europe November 
19, after a trip to Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent dating from September 6, in the interest of 
Haughton & Lee. 

While Mr. Kaiser has made many trips abroad, 
his experience with heatless and sleepless journeys 
bears added evidence to that of other returning buyers 
that a buyer’s foreign trip will no longer be a pleasure 
jaunt in any sense of the word. 

Having visited Belgium, France, Alsace, Switzer- 
land, Scotland and England, Mr. Kaiser has accumu- 
lated a stock of most interesting laces for Spring de- 
livery, which includes a new stock of nets from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Belgium and France, and a big line 
of Swiss goods. The buyer, however, will probably 
be most interested in the goods that are now being 
shown for immediate delivery. These include unusual 
patterns in lévers laces, a fine line of English curtain 
edgings, Swiss, French, English and Scotch nets and 
a ninety-inch paneling of unusual character. 

This is Mr. Kaiser’s second trip this year, and 
the fact that he made five trips during the war should 
be sufficient evidence of the character of stock he will 
be able to show 





DALLAS TO OPEN CLASS IN DECORATION, 
CLASS in interior decoration is being organized 
in Dallas through one of the schools and James 
E. Scott, assistant manager of the Rodgers-Meyers 
Furniture Co., is associated in the movement. The full 
course of study will cover a period of three years and 
will include every branch of interior and exterior deco- 
ration with the possibility of a post-graduate course 
involving a three months’ travel trip in Europe to visit 
the museums and art galleries; but this feature of the 
undertaking is not definitely determined upon. 

The Rodgers-Meyers Furniture Co. are back of 
this work and being one of the largest retail furniture 
stores in the United States (as well as dealers in dra- 
peries and carpets) with a well-selected stock by ex- 
perienced cabinetmakers and salesmen, their interest in 
the enterprise is of material value. Mr. Scott will be 
in charge of the classes. 
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AN INTERIOR SCHEME BY RUHLMAN, PARIS 


See description by our Paris correspondent. 
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A DISCUSSION OF MODERN FRENCH ART 


The Sources and Influences—How It Is A ppreciated by the Public—Will It Mark a 
Period? The New Developments Described in Detail by Mile. Noelie de la Sablere, 
Special Paris Correspondent to “THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR.” 


times since, I have described novelties under the 

general definition of “modern art,” and I feel 
I should explain what I include under this term. To 
do so, let me begin with a retrospective review of the 
progress accomplished by decorative art in France 
for a century. 

One hundred years ago France was just out of 
the Grand Napoleonic Period, the Empire style had 
had the utmost vogue and was to continue for a cer- 
tain time thereafter, declining little by little, to rank 
finally as one of the grand styles, characteristic of a 
historic epoch. 

During the reign of Charles X, which lasted only 
six years, a certain number of artists produced novel- 


ae some time prior to the war, and several 


only this homely taste was more or less mixed, com- 
bined and copied upon pieces of furniture of the older 
styles. 

So was created what we call in Paris the “style 
composite,” containing a little of everything from 
former times. Unhappily copies have’ been made for 
cheap sets of furniture, too often both bad and poor. 
But the composite style is, at the actual moment, the 
most in favor and very popular in France. 

This is easy to understand, for, in a large num- 
ber of families, pieces of furniture were acquired by 
inheritance from generation to generation, the best 
and more valuable things being kept. These various 
styles de not look queer when together, for handsome 
things do not injure each other. 











The art developments of all ages have been 
stimulated and supported by ihe wealthy 
classes, more, perhaps, from a desire for 
personal possession than from any intent 
to develop national prestige. 














ties influenced by the Louis XVI style, but rather a 
small quantity. However, it was sufficient to mark 
the period, and the critics used it as a point of com- 
parison; I remember that one or two years before 
the war, at an exhibition of decorative art, it was 
stated that the work of a certain artist was reminis- 
cent of the Charles X period. 

Then came 1830 and the discredited Louis 
Philippe style, considered as smacking of vulgarity, or 
synonymous with homely. This style lasted a long 
time, for the Second Empire and the war of 1870 
did not bring any change, nothing new was launched, 
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As a matter of fact, from 1830 to 1900 no really 
new style was launched, but at the moment of the 
last Paris Exhibition a new school of art had sprung 
up. A group of artists who called themselves the 
“secessionists” opened a gallery of exhibition in the 
Rue Royale, and ‘forced their taste upon the public 
under the name of “Art Nouveau,” that is to say, 
“new art.” This name of “secessionist” suited this 
group of artists. Their decoration was inspired by - 
flowers, sea weeds and plants with long stems and 
leaves; arums, lilies, and iris are typical of this style. 
The “art nouveau” has also been commonly called the 
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The discredited Louis Philippe. 


“vermicelli style” because of the quantity rolled about 
and waridering effects produced by the floral deco- 
ration. 


Majorelle had first place among the artists com- 
posing the secessionist school ; his work is particularly 
typical of the “art nouveau” style. He has a huge 
shop in Paris and if, since 1900, he has somewhat 
modified his ways and taste, especially in the choice 
of colors, materials and certain details, the tendency, 
and I should say the soul of his work, remains un- 
changed. 


Since, the secessionist group has separated, each 
one modifying his own taste, but some of them, espe- 
cially the youngest, have joined again, working under 
the same influences and following the same tenden- 
cies. It is possible to follow the evolution of taste 
during these twenty years through the modifications 
of floral motifs in decoration. Twenty years ago saw 
the reign of long-stemmed flowers and plants, curved, 
bent, wandering; then the stalks became shorter and 
less movement was given to the design. More and 
more the artists have simplified design, drawing fewer 
lines and indicating but the bare outline of the flowers, 
until now the designs are composed of a few dashes 
of color, the lines are almost nothing, a circle is a 
rose, a sort of a star pretends to be a daisy or a daf- 
fodil, and so on, the opposition of colors helps you to 
understand the design, that’s all! 


Modern art is about eight years old and has two 
different sources; the one esthetic, the other com- 
mercial. The first is essentially French and origi- 
nated in the brains of the small number of artists who 
have perseveringly searched to create a new style. It 
represents the French taste backed up by the huge 
patrimony of art accumulated by a whole race. Being 
of Latin origin, the French artists love color and 
light, all that is a feast to the eyes; constitutionally 
they are fond of handsome things, passionate for har- 


mony, and one can recognize these feelings through 
their productions. 
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Paul Poiret is responsible for the commercial 
sources of “modern art.” He was the first tradesman 
to open in Paris a shop devoted to modernities in 
home decoration, but, alas! many things in the Mar- 
tine shop came from Germany — for instance, the 
massive chairs made of ordinary wood, lacquered in 
vivid shades such as blood red, marigold or Prussian 
blue, that composed so often the setting of his show 
windows. 

A man I know, being in Munich before the war, 
visited a manufacturer of pieces of furniture and saw 
there the very same things seen on sale at Poiret'’s. 
He remarked this to the director. “Of course,” was 
the reply, “the things you saw were manufactured 
here; we work for the first house of France!” 

Thus Paul Poiret’s shop was considered by a 
German manufacturer as the most famous in Paris! 
It is true he was the first to introduce these novelties 
of the German modern art, but he is not credited with 
the first in rank for his taste; neither after the French 
ideal nor from an art point of view. The idea of the 
school of art created by the famous couturier was 
certainly very original, but not very good; and the 
productions of the pupils, little girls from the work- 
ing class without any artistic education, left to them- 
selves to create designs, were certainly funny and 
amusing. Some of these creations were sorts of rep- 
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Modified Empire. 


licas of what a savage could have done. Such things 
may seem stunning for a moment, but people who 
have a certain artistic culture cannot admit that they 
form a style. 

Every time a new style was created, it was to 
please the flower of society, first because a handsome 
new thing costs rather dear to establish, then because 
high-class people understand that they must buy novel- 
ties at any price to help the artists and encourage the 
arts for the sake of the country. 

According to their temper, the artists of the 
French “modern art” school have drawn their inspira- 
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tions from different springs: Abel Landry made desks, 
dressing tables, tables lacquered in vivid shades such 
as must have been the Louis XVI colorings before 
they faded; and his work was executed by the old 
process, after the principles of coromandels and Chi- 
nese lacquer of the Louis XIV and Louis XV Periods. 

Bakst, who made the decoration for the Russian 
ballet, was influenced by the richness of Byzantine 
style and the Orient, and he joined to this a slight 
touch of Russian and Scandinavian art. 

In the work of Dufrene, one sees garlands of 
flowers carved in golden wood, which recall certain 
details in the Louis XVI. Certain other productions 
remind one of the Directoire epoch, and lots of novel- 
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Simplified Louis XVI. 


ties are similar to the types associated with the time 
of the first French Republic. 

The Balkan war has had a repercussion with the 
Bulgarian colors and the Serbian embroidery, which 
were the craze in 1912. 

The various fancy schools which were the vogue 
between 1910 and the war have had a too slight 
influence on decoration: impressionism, cubism, futur- 
ism, ideism. All those things are worth notice, for 
it is the mixing of these various ideas and tastes that 
has given rise to the regular “modern art.” 

Jouy toiles are much in favor; they represent 
Turkish, Japanese, Chinese and Persian designs about 
in the same way they were treated at the time of 
Louis XIV. 

A tendency I have remarked at several exhibi- 
tions lately, is a propensity to use ebony and black 
materials, and to give to whole sets of furniture a 
Chino-Japanese turn. This fact may be easily ex- 
plained, and the reason was given to me by several 
decorators—the Far-East styles include, nearly always, 
a golden decoration upon a black ground. Black is 
the color of mourning, and it has been noticed that this 
fact has caused Chinese and Japanese styles to have 
always influenced the production of artists after a big 
calamity, a national mourning, or war. It was the 
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case after the coalition during the reign of Louis XIV. 

Guillere, who directs the Primavera Artistic 
Workrooms, produced lately a dining room in the 
Chino-Japanese manner, made of ebony with golden 
lines and oval panels of natural colored paste that look 
like old ivory. These panels are carved in relief 
and show pagodas, dwarf trees, junks and typical 
landscapes. 

The cupboard, which is the most interesting piece 
in this dining-room recalls in its shape certain crea- 
tions of “art nouveau” in which the English furniture 
influence was noticeable. This cupboard is middle 
height, with a large door in the middle that does not 
fill the whole height but is surmounted by a recess 
of the same width. The soffit of this recess forms 
the top part of the cupboard; on each side is a door 
rather narrow but filling the whole height of the cup- 
board. 

I must mention two mirrors whose tops are 
shaped like the roof of a pagoda or porcelain tower. 
The mirrors themselves are rectangular, higher than 
wide; the pier is a Chinese scenery produced in 
golden lines. 

The walls of the room are covered with the same 
tissue as the hangings are made, an amaranth silk, 
gold brocade, the designs showing personages and 
sceneries with Chinese towers. 

Started at first upon black grounds, the modern 
productions inspired by Chinese taste have been 
carried out with blood-red grounds, the decoration be- 
ing obfained with golden designs. 

I noticed some time ago a beautiful screen of 
black lacquer to which relief was given by successive 
coatings. This screen was of huge size, nearly two 
yards high and four yards wide. The design shows 
a woman moving quickly with her hair spread out 
all straight like a tail, covering nearly the whole length 
of the screen. It represented, very artistically indeed, 
the milky way, and to play the stars, silver stars were 
disposed here and there in the hair. 


' Note—The final questions, “Is modern art appreciated 


by the public?” and “Will modern art form a style?” 
will be discussed by Mlle. Sablere in our next number. 

















The age of “Isms.” 





INCULCATING TASTE BY PURCHASE. 
N MORE than one occasion, we have endeavored 
to impress the trade with the fact that every room 
should have a motive, just as every story should 
have a point and every play a plot. The room 
should lead up to a central point of interest. It may 
be the fireplace with its comfort-giving chairs and huge 
lounge, deep-seated and cushioned, with the right kind 
of reading lamp and all else in the room subservient 
to the glow from the logs. It may be the piano so placed 
that an intimate audience can gather cosily around it. 
It may be the library bookcase or some particularly 
fine painting or wall treatment, but there must be 
something to focus interest; something to build up to; 
and when you have got that you have got the beginnings 
of a successful room. Without it, the room is like a 
novel of words and words, with never a situation or 
climax. 
One good piece of furnishing in a room will edu- 
cate everything else that is in it. Take any room in 


any house and introduce into that room one good . 





The above illustration is interesting not only as a print but 

because it was made for the grandson of Timur or Tamer- 

lane, about 1460, indicating that at that early date, polo was 
a popular game in Persia. 


piece of cabinet work—it may be a fine old Queen 
Anne chair; it may be a Chippendale cupboard or an 
early Colonial clock, but whatever it is, if it is good, 
it will little by little relegate the rest of the stuff to the 
garret. 


The influence of character is just as pronounced 
in inanimate as in animate relationship; just as char- 
acter will have its effect in social relationship, so char- 
acter will have its effect in decorative relationship. 





WILL COMPLETE CAPITOL FRIEZE. 


PON Charles Ayer Whipple, the Massachusetts 
painter, devolves the task of completing the frieze 


in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, D. C., be- 
gun forty years ago by the celebrated Brumidi. Con- 
stantino Brumidi began the historical series in 1879, 
and he died in 1880. Filippo Costaggini took up the 
work in 1881 and continued it for nine years, using the 
Brumidi designs. 

For the past twenty-five years the members of 
Congress have engaged in debate over the bare spaces 
in the frieze. Brumidi completed the part of the series 
embracing the landing of Columbus and the experi- 
ences of the Colonists with the Indians, and Costag- 
gini finished the section of the series covering the wars 
of America and the early steps of American progress. 
In the space left, Mr. Whipple will describe scenes in- 
volved in this country’s history from the time desig- 
nated by the last of Costaggini’s productions to the 
present day. Among the titles of Mr. Whipple’s sub- 
jects are “Spirit of 1917,” “Lusitania,” and “Chateau 
Thierry.” 





THE WM. F. GABLE CO. 


DWARD J. DIVES and George S. Pomeroy, who 
are among the owners of Dives, Pomerdby & 
Stewart Department Store, of Reading, Pa., have pur- 
chased 375 shares each in the newly chartered William 
F. Gable Co., of Altoona, Pa., capitalized at $1,500,- 
000 to conduct the present William F. Gable Depart- 
ment Store. Mr. Gable was associated with Dives, 
Pomeroy & Stewart Co. in Reading before he re- 
moved some years ago to Altoona, where he launched 
the new store. 





NEW OFFICERS CHOSEN. 

“T’HE changes in the personnel of the John Kroder 

& Henry Reubel Co. occasioned by the death of 
John Kroder, are as follows: 

Henry Reubel, president; George Kroder, treas- 
urer; Lester Jarrett, secretary. 

The elevation of Mr. Jarrett to membership in 
the firm is a reward for services with the organization 
covering twenty years. 
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can be credited with having intro- 
* duced a rather new treatment at 
the windows. Instead of utilizing wood 
rings and brackets that match the archi- 
tectural trims, he paints them to harmon- 
ize with the curtains or whatever con- 
spicuous color treatment may prevail in 
the room. For example, where the 
Chinese influence is strong, with furni- 
ture in black and gold and colors, he 
treats the poles and rings in a similar 
manner. 

The ordinary stock bracket, however, 
is too clumsy for this treatment ; ordinar- 
ily, being of the same wood and color as 
the room trims, it is not conspicuous, 
but when brought out in contrast, Mr. 
Bishop discovered that it was necessary 
to make it more delicate so that some 
handwork is necessary on the machine- 
made bracket. 

The idea of carrying out the poles and 
trims in color is justified by the treat- 
ment of the late Georgian period when 
painted furniture was quite the vogue. 

Chamberlayne, Inc., have done excel- 
lent work in this country and we show 
some examples of their work of a few 
years ago in what is known as the “Nor- 
mandy” style. If a room into which this 
furniture, for example, was introduced, 


C A. BISHOP, buyer and decorator, 
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HARMONIZING THE WOODEN POLE 








carried out the color scheme in the poles 
and trims, it would unquestionably be 
effective. There certainly is no reason 
why the same color effects, pleasing in 
furniture, could not be used at the win- 
dows and doors. 

Mr. Bishop first tried out this idea in 
a cold, Colonial room which had been 


done in gray side walls with deep blue 
the prevailing room color. He changed 


the whole scheme and did the walls in a 
warm ecru of dull gold, with blue on 
black background in the. draperies; and 
painted the poles to match. The effect 
was excellent. It attracted so much at- 
tention that he carried out the same idea 
in another house and then again on 
eight different occasions with invariable 
success. . 

Practically the same thought has been 
carried out in Paris and was described 
by Mr. Harris in the October number of 
“THE UPHOLSTERER.” The chief value of 
the idea is in carrying into a continuity 
scheme the color thought that is ex- 
pressed in the furniture. These colored 
poles and rings may be of either metal 
or wood. 

There is no limit to the possibilities, 
but great care should be exercised to 
prevent good cabinet work being sacri- 
ficed to color faddism. 
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HENRY CLINTON SMITH. 


DINNER TO HENRY CLINTON SMITH. 
N OCTOBER 22 a dinner was given to Henry 
Clinton Smith, of the New York branch of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., by the managers of the local depart- 
ments. 

The occasion was the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. 
Smith’s connection with the firm, and was arranged by 
Philip James, S. P. Berry and E. C. Phillips. About 
thirty covers were laid, and after a presentation of a 
souvenir of the occasion Thos. H. Watson, the toast- 
master, introduced the speakers, C. S. Eddy, W. M. 
Vermilye, H. D. Wood and E. C. Phillips. 

The affair was one long to be remembered—a 
graceful tribute to a man whose record has been 
unusual. 





PERSONALS 


STaAHELI—Oscar Staheli Jr., of St. Gall, Swit- 
zerland, has recently arrived in this country and is 
making his headquarters with Staheli, Reit- 
mann & Co., 9 East Twentieth Street. It is Mr. 
Staheli’s intention to spend about a year here famil- 
iarizing himself with American business procedure 
and customs, after which he will return to St. Gall. 

Smi1tH—Joseph D. Smith, formerly with Elms 
& Sellon, is now associated with Eugene Galland & 
Son as general manager of their converting depart- 
ment. 

Huson—Robert Huson, upholstery buyer for 
Claflins, Inc., left for Europe on December 10 on 
a buying trip. He expects to visit the British Isles 
and the Continent, returning in seven or eight 
weeks. ; 

SarTAIN—The Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women has just taken up the subject of inter- 
ior decoration. The first year girls study the 
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theory of color, making practical application there- 
of. When they have mastered perspective, they 
are given the designing of rooms with complete 
furnishings, according to the periods. Miss Emily 
Sartain is in charge. 

Erwic—J. J. Erwig, buyer of upholstery goods 
and rugs, resigned his position with Lansburgh & Bro., 
Washington, D. C., on November 1, in order to go into 
business for himself as manufacturer of upholstered 
furniture, under the name of The Washington Chair 
Co., Inc., of Washington, D. C. 

Barris—J. J. Barris has been appointed upholstery 
buyer for Gimbel’s subway upholstery department, 
New York. Mr. Barris, who was for some time with 
Greenhut and B. Altman & Co., has been one of Mr. 
Anhalt’s assistants. 

STREET—Among the important changes of the 
month comes the announcement that Mr. Street of the 
M. O’Neil Co., Akron, O., goes to the C. W. Fischer 
Furniture Co., Milwaukee, where he is to open an 
extensive decorative department. 

MonTGOMERY—It is also announced that W. J. 
Montgomery of Mannheimer Bros., St. Paul, is en- 
gaged by W. B. Moses & Sons, Washington, in a 
supervisory capacity, having authority over several de- 
partments, 

TREMAINE—H. B. Tremaine has withdrawn from 
the New York sales management of F. A. Foster & 
Co. H. H. Brown has been appointed his successor. 

West — Harry West sailed for England No- 
vember 12.in the interest of E. C. Carter & Son, buy- 
ing nets, madras and grenadines. 

Extms—Leonard Elms, formerly with Elms & 
Sellon, and recently engaged in a different line of 
business, is now with B. Altman & Co., in their up- 
holstery storage department. 

BaRLING — Edward E. Barling, upholstery 
buyer for L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, sailed for 
Europe on November 28, anticipating a stay of three 
months in the foreign markets. 

PorE—W. H. Pope has been engaged by Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co. for their sales force. 

SARKISIAN—D. M. Sarkisian of the Gould-Mer- 
sereau Co. is recovering from a severe attack of influ- 
enza which culminated in pneumonia. His many 
friends will be glad to learn that he is on the mend. 

Brocan — Andrew Brogan has just been en- 
gaged by Lansbutgh & Bro., Washington, to take 
charge of their drapery, upholstery and rug depart- 
ments. Mr. Brogan assumed his duties December 
1. He has had an excellent experience as buyer 
with the Greenhut Co. in New York, and lately 
with the H. C. F: Koch & Co. 

Roserts—R. A. Roberts, previously with the John 
Breuner Co., Oakland, is in charge of the drapery 
department of the Bledsoe Furniture Co., San Diego. 








NEED OF ASSOCIATION CO-OPERATION. 
ie A communication recently received from the pres- 
ident of The Upholstery Association of America, 
Inc., special emphasis is placed on the plan of opera- 
tion with regard to sectional interests in the association. 
It is readily comprehended that in an association 
which embraces so many diverse activities, no one 
committee could possibly give adequate supervision of 
the interests of all sections. For this reason, during 
the year what were called “sectional committees ”’ were 
formed, representing the following sections which 
embrace all branches of the industry: 

Manufacturers, wholesale upholstery dealers, con- 
verters, selling agents, salesmen, buyers, importers, 
exporters, decorators, legislative, publicity, advisory 
board of the New York School of Applied Textile 
Arts, ways and means, welfare, membership. 

Each one of these committees may act either on 
its Own initiative, or under the direction of the board 
of governors with regard to any necessity occurring in 
any section of the trade. 

The president points out in his communication the 
necessity of co-operation on the part of members, for 
while it is incumbent upon the committees to take 
action concerning the affairs of their own particular 
section, it is also the duty of the membership at large 
to bring to the notice of the chairman of each commit- 
tee any matter of interest requiring committee action. 

The names of these committees, with their chair- 
men, were published in the August number of “THE 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR” and were also 
published at that time in the organization’s own news- 
paper. It should therefore be unnecessary to repeat 
the list here. 

The president’s suggestion is timely, for the type 
of co-operation he suggests should be resolved upon 
by every member of the association for the coming 
year. 

The officers and executives have done extraordi- 
nary work this year, work of which only a few of the 
members have sufficient knowledge to be able to appre- 
ciate the sacrifices these activities have meant. We 
can only continue to secure progressive action by the 
officers of the association by maintaining a system of 
active co-operation and support on the part of the 
membership in general. 





FORMS NEW CLEVELAND FIRM. 
E ARE in receipt of information that H. J. Adler, 
now a member of the firm of Robt. Mackie & 
Co., Cleveland, will, on January 1, form a business 
connection for himself with Geo. F. Koch Sons & Co., 
10300 Euclid Avenue, one of the city’s finest furniture 
stores. 
Ground is to be broken soon for the new build- 
ing, in which, when completed, Mr. Adler will have 
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An illustration from a very clever booklet recently gotten out 
by A. Theo. Abbott & Co. to fcature their Kapock draperies. 


an exclusive department of curtains and draperies. 
Mr. Adler’s department will be installed in the old 
store beginning January 1, but he will still retain his 
connection with the Mackie Co. up to mid-Summer 
and operate in both stores. In his new connection he 
will operate as the H. J. Adler Co. 


NEW UPHOLSTERY JOBBERS. 


NEW upholstery jobbing concern has recently 

started up in Baltimore, Md., under the name 
of the Textile Mills Products Co. They will carry a 
general line of upholstery materials and are located at 
1215 South Howard Street. 





E. C. CARTER & SON’S NEW BUILDING. 
N FEBRUARY 1, 1920, E. C. Carter & Son will 
take possession of a twelve-story building at 
237-239 Lafayette Street, New York, where all their 
manufacturing work will be done and their stock- 
rooms and offices located. Their sales showrooms will 
on that date be removed to 912 Broadway, corner 
Twenty-first Street, which will be in charge of their 
sales manager, G. L. Delatour, Jr. 


NEW firm, Davis & Freeman, have started as 

upholsterers to the trade. A four-story building 
at 218 East Forty-first Street has been leased by them 
as their manufacturing plant and is already in opera- 
tion, producing draperies, valances, curtains, draped 
shades, hangings, etc. The sales and display rooms 
are located on the second floor and the line shows 
many original effects. 
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A CRAZY TRADE RULING. 


sigs adoption of a most extraordinary trade rul- 
ing, known as Order No. 4, has been under- 
taken by the Trade Commission created by the 
State Legislature in Montana. It requires that 
all retail and wholesale.merchants shall mark their 
sales tickets so the invoice cost of the goods and 
the selling price shall both appear in plain figures. 

The underlying idea of this bill is to prevent 
profiteering, but it is a childish plan and would be 
prejudicial to the interests of everybody, including 
the public. It is difficult to determine values, and 
if an article that cost a dollar were plainly marked 
$1 as cost, and $3 as selling price, the public would 
rise in revolt, not aware of the immense cost of 
freight, or express charges or overhead expenses, 
which would bring the profits down to a reasonable 
figure. If a law of this character is equitable, then 
it should be applied also to every other branch of 
trade. 

Imagine the chaos that would follow the pub- 
lished cost of an article which was higher to one 
retailer who buys quantities than to another who 
buys from hand to mouth. Apparent fraud would 
crop out on all sides if on the ticket of one mer- 
chandiser an article cost is fixed at $1, when on 
the ticket of a competing merchant the same article 
is $1.10. The big man and the little man do not 
buy at the same price for the reason that they do 
not buy in the same quantities, or under the same 
conditions, or at the same time, or on the same 
terms. A merchant may buy an article today at 
one price, and a shrewd competitor may buy the 
same thing somewhere else as a job, and at a low 
price. 

One of the larger firms in Montana has written 
us asking our opinion of Order No. 4. It sounds 
like the half-baked theories of the shoemaker or 
ditch-digger of Soviet tendencies. It will operate 
in restraint of trade and will contribute to business 
chaos. 

The retailer has no right to disclose the whole- 
saler’s selling price, even if he had no objection to 
doing so. The order is mischievous and can only 
lead to disastrous competition in all lines of trade. 





MILLER BROS. IN NEW QUARTERS. 

ILLER BROS. have removed their New York 

salesrooms and offices from Fifth Avenue to 121 
East Twenty-fourth Street. Their new telephone 
number is Madison Square 2477. 

They have on display a new line of French and 


English cretonnes, hand-blocks and batik prints which 
are in exclusive patterns. 
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ORGANIZING PERMANENT EXHIBITION. 


EASE has been taken of about 3,000 square feet 

of floor space in the Grand Central Palace for 

a permanent Home Betterment Exhibition—a dis- 
play in groupings of the best examples of every- 
thing that goes into the appointment of the home. 

It will be in no sense a commercial exhibition, 
but stimulative and educational. No sales will be 
made. The exhibits will be confined to the offerings 
of the members of the National Association of 
Decorative Arts and Industries, and will be as- 
sembled and arranged with the proper background 
and environment under the jurisdiction of a com- 
mittee of decorators appointed by the Association 
—C. Victor Twiss, William Laurel Harris, Mrs. 
John W. Alexander, of the Arden Studios. 

It will be a model of attractiveness and open to 
the inspection of the trade and public, the object 
being to arouse not only a greater local interest in 
the home but to encourage similar exhibitions in 
other cities with a view to stimulating other locali- 
ties to an appreciation of the charm and influence 
of a better and more beautiful home. 

The exhibition is planned to be permanent and 
it is possible that traveling exhibits may be made 
up from it and used by the out-of-town chapters. 

Among the exhibitors who have already engaged 
space are the following firms: Cheney Bros., Stead 
& Miller, J. H. Thorp & Co., the Orinoka Mills, 
Stroheim & Romann, the Quaker Lace Co., Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., the Ullman Mfg. Co., Elms & 
Sellon, the Mountain Community, Berkey & Gay. 


ANNUAL UPHOLSTERY DINNER 
ANNOUNCED. 

HE dinner of the Upholstery Association of 

America is announced just as this issue of “THE 
UPHOLSTERER” goes to press. It will be held on 
the evening of Monday, December 29, in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, and will be simi- 
lar in character to the one held last April. Ladies 
are invited and the committee in charge promise 
speakers of national importance. The banquet com- 
mittee is composed of the following: 

Sidney Blumenthal, George E. Colon, Charles 
H. Sellon, Martin B. Fowler, Dan M. Fernandes, 
T. J. Laflin, Paul Gadebusch, Thomas F. Gurry, 
Frank W. Richardson, A. M. Barbe, William A. 
Curran, George McGeachin, John W. Stephenson, 
James Munro. 

Tickets are $7 per plate, and tables are ar- 
ranged to accommodate ten persons each. 

As the time is short, the committee urge upon 
the members the necessity of making prompt 
reservation, giving the names of their guests in 
full at the time reservation is made. 






A SIMPLE CURTAIN ROD. 


HERE has been a tendency of late to make cur- 

tain rods as inconspicuous in use as_ possi- 

ble, and lightness and strength are essential charac- 
teristics of such rods. 

Lightness is achieved in the closed-back flat 
rod of the Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. by the 
use of a hollow rod, while strength is provided in 
the design of the bracket. The utmost simplicity 
in operation is provided by the fact that the rod 
itself is pushed onto the bracket and held in place 
by a lock spring. These rods are of the goose-neck 
shape, though flat, and the single rods are made 
in both 2 and 23-inch projections. The double rods 
used for two sets of curtains, and the single rod 
with overdrape attachment are made in the deeper 
projection only. 

These rods come in extensions, 28 to 54, and 
38 to 72, and in addition a two-piece, telescoping 
center can be procured when wider spaces de- 
The finishes in which they are offered 
are satin-brass non-tarnishable, and_ brass-plated. 
All styles are heavily plated and finely polished. 


mand it. 


MDEN & WORMSER will remove their sales 

room about February 1 from 242 Fourth Avenue 

to a loft at 43-45 East Nineteenth Street. The quar- 

ters they will occupy there will be about the same size 
as their present quarters. 
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A NEW STEIGER INTEREST. 

HE newly organized firm of Steiger-Vedder Co. 

has succeeded the C. S. Hills Co., of Hart- 

ford, Conn. Albert Steiger, owner of stores in six 

New England cities, heads the new organization. 

Philip Steiger, his son, will be treasurer and E. V. 

Vedder Jr. will be vice-president. C. S. Hills is on 
the board of directors. 





ELLIS—RODA. 

T THE home of Harry E. Scripture, on Thanks- 
giving Eve, Wednesday, November 26, Charles 
W. Ellis of the Gould-Mersereau Co. was married to 
Mrs. Ira B. Roda of Buffalo. The wedding was a 
quiet affair, attended by only a few friends of the bride 
and bridegroom. After the ceremony, Mr. Ellis gave 
a banquet at the Union League Club of Brooklyn. 
Later he and Mrs. Ellis left for a short trip to Atlan- 
tic City. Upon their return they took up their resi- 
dence in the Caton Avenue house, Flatbush, where Mr. 

Ellis has resided for many years. 


HE Windsor Studios have been organized in Kan- 

sas City by Charles Link, Mr. Linn and Mr. 

Nordstrum, all of whom were formerly associated with 
the Duff & Repp Furniture Co. of that city. . 





NOMINATED FOR OFFICE. 

HE following is a list of nominees for officers 

of the Upholstery Association of America, 
which are to be voted upon at the meeting on 
December 17: 

Leon S. Fox, president; Martin B. Fowler, 
lst vice-president ; Morris Bernhard, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent; James Munro, 3rd vice-president ; Joseph Cav- 
anagh, 4th vice-president; Charles H. Sellon, sec- 
retary; Frank L. Potter, treasurer. 

Board of Governors for three years, Joseph 
Blankemeyer, Peter J. Scherer, John W. Stephen- 
son, D. M. Fernandes. 

Membership Committee: Abe Max, Thos. Gurry 
Jr., John Commins, James Kurnicki, R. D. H. 
Vroom, John Moench, E. A. Merriam, W. J. Mon- 
tague, W. J. McNab, R. T. Montague, H. L. Dando, 
G. S. Francis, Norman Findlay. 





OBITUARY 


amet 
WALTER RYAN. 
A LARGE gathering of upholstery men attended 
the funeral services of Walter Ryan, 
held at the Church of Our Lady of Victory, in 
Brooklyn, November 29. The deceased was killed 
with three companions, the week previous, in Cali- 
fornia, while motoring. The accident occurred at 
a railroad crossing. 
Mr. Ryan was the son of Edward Ryan, of Ryan 
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& McGahan, the lace curtain manufacturers, and 
was well known throughout the trade. Although 
only thirty-two years of age, he had established a 
large circle of friends, having been connected with 
the trade since he was eighteen. His genial and 
warm-hearted disposition- endeared him to all who 
knew him. For a number of years past, he had 
traveled for S. M. Schwab Jr. & Co., who held him 
in the highest esteem. 


DENNIS M’CARTHY. 
N OCTOBER 27 Dennis McCarthy, for many 
years head of the D. McCarthy & Sons depart- 
ment store, now the Hunter, Tuppen Co., died at his 
home, “Overlook,” on Cazenovia Lake, Syracuse, N. Y. 
He was sixty-five years old. 

At one time Mr. McCarthy was considered the 
foremost dry goods merchant of Syracuse, N. Y. He 
was educated at Cornell University and for a few 
years studied in Paris. 

The firm of D. McCarthy & Sons was founded in 
1809 by Mr. McCarthy’s grandfather, Thomas Mc- 
Carthy. 

He is survived by a widow, one son, Percy E. 
McCarthy, and one daughter, Millicent McCarthy. 


FREDERICK V. FLETCHER. 
REDERICK V. FLETCHER, for thirty years one 
of the editors of The Carpet and Upholstery 
Trade Review, died at the Park Hospital, New York, 
December 6. Mr. Fletcher was born in Boston in 
1850. He came to New York when a young man and 
for a long time was with The North American Review. 


FRED J. FRERICHS. 

FTER a lingering illness Fred J. Frerichs died at 

his home in Brooklyn, December 2, of endocar- 
ditis, affection of the heart, blood poisoning having 
developed. A widow and grown son survive him. 

The funeral, which was private, was held at his 
late home December 4. The interment was in Green- 
wood Cemetery. Besides his relatives only a few of 
his friends and business associates attended the funeral 
ceremonies. 

Mr. Frerichs was born in Germany, near the 
Swiss border, fifty-six years ago and came to this 
country in his early twenties. In 1891, with John A. 
Brittain, he became the American representative of 
Sturzenegger & Tanner, the St. Gall lace-curtain 
manufacturers, whom he continued to represent up to 
the time of his death. Mr. Frerichs was highly es- 
teemed by all who knew him. He had a kindly dis- 
position and was always keenly attentive to his busi- 
ness and enjoyed a wide acquaintance with the trade 
all over the country. 
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MILL ACCOUNTS WANTED-—Sales agency with office 
in Minneapolis, wants lace curtain, flat goods, cre- 
tonnes and drapery lines to handle on commission basis. 
High-class salesmen and acquaintance with Northwest 
trade assures large and satisfactory distribution of prod- 
ucts. Address “Mill Agents,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Any time between now and March 1, expe- 
rienced man capable of taking charge of drapery work- 
room employing twenty women, in Middle West city of 
300,000 people. Applicant will please state age and pre- 
vious experience. Address “Capable,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
WANTED, CONTRACT SALESMAN—Young or mid- 
dle aged; either thoroughly experienced or understudy 
with number of years’ experience. Address “Capable,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—Experienced drapery cutter and 
estimator, capable of handling high-class draperies, 
hanging of fabric walls and taking charge of sewing 
room, now employed, wishes to change position. Address 
“Experienced,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, at present employed, desires to make con- 
nection with first-class upholstery house. Four years’ 
experience, excellent references furnished. Address “Am- 
bition,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—One 100-arm frame, Taft drop-arm steel 
rug rack with eighty 9-ft. arms, fitted for a 14-ft. ceil- 
ing but easily adjusted to other heights. The rack has 
been in use one year and is as good as new. Will sell 
half or all. Price $200 for 40 arms and 50-arm frame or 
$400 for 80 arms with 100-arm frame. RUSTE COM- 
PANY, Charles City, Iowa. 


° . 
“The Upholsterer” Advertisers Index 
INCLUDING NEW YORK TELEPHONE NUMBERS 
A HANDY REFERENCE LIST CONVENIENTLY CLASSIFIED FOR THE BUYER 


For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Ave., Telephone Madison Square 6783 





Upholstery & Drapery Manufacturers 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Co., Wayne Junc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 2546).. 
Bennett & Aspden Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6960 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3787) 

Rrooks & Son Co., Geo., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6712) 
Brook Bros,. & DeanLtd., London, Eng.. 

Butterfield, Fred & Co., inc. , 361 Broadway (Franklin 4389) 
Caro & Upright, San Francisco 

Chase, L. C., & Co., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1276) 

Cheney Bros., 4th Ave. and 18th St. (Stuyvesant 780) 
Claflins, Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780) 

Derk, Joseph & Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 

Dexter Mills, 910 Broadway, (Gramercy 157) 

Dupont Fabrikoid Co (Vanderbilt 3700), Wilmington, Del 
Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408) 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) 
Feldstein, Chas. H. Co., Inc., Philadelphia 

Field, Marshall & Co. Chicago (Watkins 2000) 

Flambeau Shop, Inc., 7 E. 39th St. (Vanderbilt 3280) 

Foster & Co., Ltd , John, London, England (Byrant 7570) 
Javan Studios, 309, 5th Ave. (Madison Square 2157) 
Leonard-Henry Co., 41 Union Square (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Lewis, Robert Co., Bridesburg, Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Gramercy 157) 

Manhattan Hair Cloth Co., 184 5th Ave. (Gramercy 702)...... ; 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) 

Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152) 
Pearson & Co., Fred, 95 Madison Ave. (Madison Square 1830) 
Penn Tapestry Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia (Gramercy 9) 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa 

Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625) 

Royle, Geo. & Co., Frankford, Pa (Stuyvesant 3681) 

Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 5968) 

Schwehm’'s, John M. Sons, Philadelphia.... 

Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St., (Franklin 561) 

Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540) 


Madras, Crete, Etc. 


Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392) 

Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3787) 

Caro & Upright, San ne isco 

Carter, E C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Watkins 5183). 

Emden & Wormseer, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767) 
Haughton & Lee, 16 W. 39th St. (Greeley 6069) 

Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 5th Ave., B'way at 2Ist St. (Gramercy 6310)... 
Lewis, Rob't Co., Bridesburg, Phila. (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Loveman Bros., 506 Broadway (Gramercy 157) 

Miller Bros., 121 E. 24th St. (Madison Square 2477 
Montague & Co., Inc., 35 E. 21st St 

Morton Bros., Darvel, Scotland (Madison Square 2477) 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) 
Orinoka Mills, ‘8th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152) 
Quaintance, W. B , 440 Fourth Ave, (Madison Square 4624) 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa 

Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 22d St. (G 

Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., (Gramercy 3783) 

Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540) 

Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7800) ..... os 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236). 


Cretonnes 


Butterfield, Fred & Co., Inc. 
Caro & U pright San Fran isco aa ie hk eee ee 
Claflins, Incorporated, 224 Church ‘St. ‘(Worth Ns 6teaes 

Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408).......... 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) .. 

Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Watkins 2000) 

Jamieson & Co., Alex., 5th Ave., Broadway at 21st St. (Gramercy 6310) 22 
Johnson & F aulkne r, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850). 

Lee, Artur H., & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant 6861). ee 

Lee, Behrens & Co. Inc ¥ li4 Sth Ave. (Chelsea 3862)........ 

Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 507) . 

Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Gramercy 157)... 

Miller Bros., 121 E. 24th St. ee Square 247 7). 

Montague & Co., Inc. 35 E. 21st St 

Rousmaniere, Williams & Co. . Boston (F ranklin. 2625) . eee 
Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St. (Gramercy 3783) . TRL ETN 
Schneider's Sons & Co., Peter, 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 3773) eerie eewbs 
Schumacher & Co., F., 5 W. 37th St. (Greeley 3485) . 

Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St. (Franklin 561) 

Stroheim & Romann, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 5047) 

Thorp & Co., J. H., 4th Ave., & 19th St. (Gramercy 4330) 

Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) ....... 
Woods, Joseph W. & Sons, 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782) 


725 Broadway (Spring 2628)... 


Lace-Curtain Specialties 


Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392) 

Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 Sth Ave. (Gramercy 3787) 

Brooklyn Curtain Works, Inc., 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1289) 
Caro & Upright, San Francisco 

Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Watkins 5183) 

Chester Lace Mills, 1182 Broadway (Madison Square 2374) 
Claflins Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780) 

Conquest, John W., Boston, Mass. (Gramercy 5696) 

Criterion Decorative Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Emden & Wormser, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767) 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) ...........0.0000. 
Field & Co., Marshall, Chicago (Watkins 2000) 

Glaenzer et Cie, 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365) 

Haughton & Lee, 16 W. 39th St. (Greeley 6069) 

Heim, S. W. & Co., 33 E. 21st St. (Gramercy 877) 

Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 5th Ave., B’way, at 21st St., (Gramercy 6310).. 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 507) 

Lowenfels, B. & Co., 38 Cooper Square (Spring 4170) 
McMahon, Cremins & Worthington, Inc., 404 4th Ave. (Mad. Sq, 7778). 
Manchester Mills, 13 E. 22nd St., (Gramercy 2360) 

Meyer, H. F. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 795) 

Miller, Wm. R., Milwaukee, Wisc., (Gramercy 1289) 

Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., 215 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 3899) 
Moskowitz Bros., 12 E. 22d St. Lo ag ay! 778) 

National Decorative Co, Inc., Camden, N. J 

Neumaier, Eugene & Co., 3 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 3866) 

New England Curtain Co., Fitchburg, Mass. (Gramercy 1289) 
Patching, John F. & Co., 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2785) 
Patchogue- Plymouth Mills Corp., 1115 Broadway (Watkins 9270). 
Pingston, W. J. & Co., 115 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 2392 

Pollitz, Le Fort & Keon, Philadelphia (Gramercy 2697) 

Popper, Jos., 131 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 2791) 

Quaintance, W. B., 440 4th Ave. (Madison Square 4624) 

Ries, E. & Co., 110 5th Ave. (Chelsea 3354) 

Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625) 

Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Saubiac, B. & Son, 19 E. 24th St. (Madison Square 1843) 

Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., (Gramercy 3783) 

Scranton Lace Co.. 212-5th Ave., (Madison Square 4208) 

Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St., (Franklin 561) 

Shapiro & Son, 928 Broadway, (Gramercy 1776) 

Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 9 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 1887) 
Sturmer, Jacob, 29 East 22d St. (Gramercy 5696) 

Sturzenneger & Tanner, 105 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 5522) 
W.ces-Barre Lace Mfg. Co., 212 5th Ave. (Madison Square 6557) 
Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7800) 

Window Decorative Works, Cleveland 

Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) 
Woods, Joseph W. & Sons Co., 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782) 


Importers and Jobbers 


Burch, A. F. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 

Caro & Upright, San Francisco 

Claflins Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780) 

Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Watkins 2000) 

Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365) 

Hémance, Nicolas, 225 5th Ave. (Madison Square 6328) 
Johnson & Faulkner, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850) 

Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant 6861) 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 114 5th Ave. (Chelsea 3862) 

Proctor & Co., 3 W. 36th St. (Greeley 5302) .... 

Quaintance, W. B., 440 4th Ave. (Madison Square 4624). 

Schiff Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., (Gramercy 3783) 
Schneider's, Peter, Sons & Co., 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 3773) 
Schumacher, F. & Co., 5 W. 37th St. (Greeley 3485) 

Soy Kee & Co.., 7 and 9 Mott St. (Worth 233)... .........ccce ccccccce cess 
Stroheim & Romann, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 5047) 

Thorp, J. H. & Co., 4th Ave. and 19th St. (Gramercy 4330) 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. ,20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) 
Wolf & Son,’ S., Philadelphia 


Fringes, Trimmings and Rope Portiéres 
Bernhard, Morris Co., 18 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 1933) 
Brooks & Son Co., Geo., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6712) 
Brook Bros, & Dean, London, Eng 
Hensel Silk Mfg. Co , 1011-15 Diamond St.., Philadeiphia . 
Lincoln Mfg. Co., 36 E. 20th St. (Gramerey 3443) 
Maag, Edward, 46 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 5234) 
Mansure, E. L. Co., Chicago (Stuyvesant 1201) 
Oehrle Bros. Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Rosenberg, W. J. Co., 42 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2920) 
Walliser, H. F. Co., Chicago (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Weinberg, C. & Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 3470) 


Designers 


ivory, Jessie L., 220 E. 41st St., (Vanderbilt 1723) 
Kahrmann & Scholle, 315 5th Ave., (Madison Square 2410) 








